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For the New-Yorker, 
THE DESERTED HALL. 
[Suggested by a moonlight view of «a ruined mansion on 
the banks of the Susquehanna) 
To a mortal heart, how humbling 
Is a view of yon old hall 
Into dust and darkness crumbling, 
While rude winds shake roof and wall : 
Moss is round the casement spreading, 
And no more the windows blaze 
When the weary Day is shedding 
His last red and quivering rays. 


: Under the neglected arbor 

Foxes in the night-time bark, 

And the bat.and spider harbor 
In its chambers drear and dark ; 

Weeds, about the door-stone growing, 
Whisper of decay and blight; 

On the hearth no embers glowing 
Shed a warm and cheerful light. 


| Near the ruin is a river, 
And the waves, while flowing on, - 
From their lips of crystal ever 
Breathe that word of mourning—gone ! 
Round the place old poplars cluster, 
And the leaves give out low tones 
While the Moen flings pallid lustre 
: On the roof and basement-stones. 


Saddened and deserted dwelling 
Of a wronged and broken heart, 
While the dirge of Hope is knelling, 
Oh, a mournfal type thou ari! 
Flowers of Love, untimely perished, 
In its barren reali lie waste 
7 Like thy garden grounds, ence cherished 
By the moulding hand of Taste. 


Creatures that haunt places lonely 
Inu thy empty halls are bred, 

And that heart is peopled only 
By the shadows of the dead : 

As yon Moon, with look subduing, 
Lights the home of days gone by, 

In that heart—a nobler ruin— 


f Sadly gimmers Momery. 


W. H.C. Hosmen. 


THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


MEMOIR, HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL, ON THE NORTH- 
WEST COAST OF AMERICA AND THE ADJACENT TER- 
RITORIES ; Iustrated by a map and jeal view of those 
countries, By Rosear Gaeewiow, translator and librarian to 
the Department of State. 1 vol. 8vo. New-York, Wiley & Putnam. 


Orxoon is the most recently discovered El Dorado. From 

the time of the expedition of Lewis and Clarke to the mouth 

| of the Columbia River, a succession of travelers have described 
t its skies as the brightest, its soil as the richest, its scenery as 





the most beautiful and its climate ax the most enchanting of 


any in the world. Some few dissenting voices have indeed | range, extending from North to South, their perfect white- | 


been raised, but an almost unanimous sentiment has prevail- 
ed that the natural beauty of the count: y, and its other advan- 
‘ages and attractions, must in time make it the seat of empire 
and of greatness on the Western Continent. Recent discus- 
tions between our own and foreign governments, and a pros- 


Pective controversy between the United States and Great | warm and very dry. From April to October, while the West- 





Britain and Russia, in regard to jurisdiction and boundaries, tly 


have ted toa deeper interest than was felt before in all that 
relates to the North«West Coast and the adjacent territories ; 
ind the appearance of a work like the Memoir before us, 


prepared by direction of the Government and embracing all | #4 near the Rocky Mountains, 


and topography of the country. It is designed rather to ex- 
hibit the origin, mature and extent of the several claims to 
jurisdiction, in order to afford the means of correctly esti- 
mating the justice of each. In prosecuting these objects, the 
author found it necessary to trace the whole progress of dis- 
covery and settlement, aot only in the central Pacific Terri- 
tories claimed by the United States, but also in those farther 
north, in which the exclusive right of the Russians to form 


in the region called California, on the South, which constitutes 
| m partof the Mexican Republic. With this view, the original 
authorities were carefully examined and compared by Mr. 
Greenhow, and the facts thus elicited have been related con- 
cisely or at length, as their general importance or their bear- 
| ing upon the chief objects of the Memoir appeared to require. 
| From all the accounts of expeditions for trade or discovery, 





| facts have been drawn, and are here presented in the form of | 
|| regular narrative, so as to constitute a complete history of | 


} the Western portion of our Continent, ‘ if,’ to use the words 
|| of the writer, ‘it be allowable to speak of the Aistory of a 
country which still remains in a state of nature.’ 

The whole region watered by the Columbia River is known 
by the name Orecon. It extends along the Pacific Coast 
more than four hundred miles, and presents in all that distance 
| but two harbors for shipping. These were discovered by 
Capt. Gray, of Boston, in 1792. One, the most Northern, is 
im latitude 46° 58’, and affords a safe anchorage for smal! ves- 
sels. The other is at the mouth of the Columbia River, about 
thirty miles South of the former. The Territory drained by 
the Columbia presents, according to the Memoir, a 
succession ef mountain ridges and vaileys, or plains of small 
extent. Beside the Rocky Mountains, there are two princi- 
| pal ridges, running nearly parallel to one another and to the 
|, coast. The country is thus divided into three great regions, 
|| which differ materially in climate, soil, and productions. The 
i first region, or low country, is that between the coast and chain 
| of mountains nearest to the sea ; the second region is between 
the mountains nearest the sea and the middle ridge, called the 
|| Blue Mountains ; and the third region, or high country, is be- 

tween the Blue Mountains and the Rocky Mountains. All 
|| divisions are crossed by the Columbia River, thie main stream 








| of which is formed in the middle region by the union of sev- | 


| eral branches flowing from the Rocky Mountains and receiv- 


|| ing in their course supplies from innumerable smaller tribu- | 


| taries draining the intermediate countries. 
|. Of the chain of mountains runming nearest to the Pacific, 
| Mr. Wyeth, im a@ letter writen in 1838 and quoted by Mr. 
Greenhow, uses the following language : 
| “The traveler going West [from the Blue Mountains] 
sees the high points of the California Mountains, about one 
| hundred and sixty miles distant, some of which rise about 
sixteen thousand feet above the level of the Pacific. All other 
||.views in America sink into littleness in comparison with this. 
| From one spot, I have seen seven of the gh points of this 


| ness and steep conical shape causing them to appear like 
_ huge sugar-loaves.” 

| Of the valley of the Mulénomah, the Memoir remarks : 

| °“ The climate of this region is more favorable to agricul- 
[rrare than those of ony other parts. of Oregon, although it is 


establishments has been recognised by the other Powers, and 


this was principally in consequence of the accumulation of ice 
from above. ‘ This country,’ says Mr. Wyeth, ‘is well calcu- 
lated for wheat, barley, oats, rye, pease, apples, potatoes, and 
all roots cultivated in the Northern States of the Union; In- 
dian corn does not succeed well, and is an unprofitable crop. 
The yield of wheat, with very poor cultivation, is about fifteen 
bushels of the best quality to the acre. Horses and neat cat- 
tle succeed tolerably well; the Winter being mild, they are 
enabled to subsist upon the produce of the open fields. Hogs 
| live and multiply, but cannot be made fat on the range of the 
country. The agriculture of this region must always suffer 
|| from the extreme dryness of the Summer. The products 
|| which ripen earliest sustain the least damage, but those which 
come late are often injured.’ "’ 

Of the soil of this region, the same acute observer says : 

“‘ The uplands are tolerably good, but the cost of clearizg the 
enormous growth of timber on them would be beyond their 
| worth ; itis too thick and heavy to allow of crops being ob- 
|| tained by girdling the trees ; and it must be removed or burnt, 
the labor of which is beyond the conception of those acquaint- 
ed only with the forests of the United States. There are, 
however, prairies sufficiently numerous and extensive for the 
cultivation of the next centery, which being chiefly on the 
second bpttoms of rivers, are extremely fertile and ve in- 
andation... The forests in this part of America are, from all 
|| accounts, magnificent. Ross Cox describes a fir growing near 
|| Fort George, or Astoria, on the Columbia, about eigkt miles 
| from the sea, which measured forty-six feet in circumference at 
|| ten feet from the ground, one hundred and fifty feet in length 
| before giving off a branch, and not less than three hundred 
! feet in its whole hight. Another tree, of the same species, 
| is said to be standing on the banks of the Umaua, the trunk 
of which is fifty-seven feet in circumference, two hundred 
j and sixteen feet in length, below its branches. Cox adds, 
|| that ‘ prime sound pines, from two hundred to two hundred 
| and eighty feet in hight, and from twenty to forty feet in cir- 
|| cumference, are by no means uncommon.” 
| Of the Biue Mountains, and the Middle Region of Oregon 
|| the author proceeds— 
| “ The Blue Mountains extend from North to South, threugh 
| the whole Territory of the Columbia, between the Rocky Moun- 
| tains and the’thain which horders the coast. Their course is 
| not so regular or clearly defined as those of the other chains ; 

and they appear to be broken into several ridges, some of which 
| run towarcs the Rocky Mountains on the East, while others 
| join the westernmost chain. These mounfeins are steep and 

rocky, generally volcanic, and some of them covered with 

eternal snow ; they are crossed by both branches of the Co- 
| lumbia, which also receives several tributaries frem the valleys 
‘| on their western sides.” 

“The Middle Region of Oregon, between the meuntains 

| nearest the coast on the West and the Blue Meuntains en 
the East, is more elevated, more dry and less fertile, than the 
|| Low Country. It consists chiefly of plains, between ridges 
of mountains, the soil of which is generally a yellow sandy 
clay, covered. with grass, small shrubs, and prickly pears. 

Timber is very scarce; the trees, which are small, and of soft 
|| useless woods, such as cotton-wood, sumac, and willow, being 
| only found in the neighberhood of the streams. The climate 
|| during the summer is universally represented as most agreea- 
\| ble and galubrious; the days are warm, and the nights cool; 
| but the want of moisture in the air prevents the contrast of 
| temperature from being injurious to the health. The rains 

begin later in the year, and end sooner than in the Low Coun- 
|| try, and they are less constant and heavy.” 
“‘ Few attempts at. cultivation have been made in this re- 
| gion, and they have not been, upon the whole, successful. 
|| Wyeth conceives that ‘ the agriculture of this territory must 
|| always be limited to the wants of a pastoral people, and to 

the immediate vicinity of the streams and mountains; and ir 
|| rigation must be resorted to, if a large population is to be 





| 
\ 





| certainly adverse to great productiveness. The summer is! supported in it. This country, which affords little prospect 


winds prevail, rain seldom. falls in any of Oregon ; 
during the other months, when the Sou :h wind blows con: tant- 
ly, the rains are almost incessant in the lower region, although 
' sometimes the dry season there contiuues longer. Farther 
from the Pacific, the rains are less frequent and abendant ; 
are reduced to a few 


showers in the Spring. In the valleys of the low Country 


the authentic information that ‘ | - 
command much attention. wes eecqasibip, anes 1. eocignn snow is rarely seen, and the ground is net often frozen, so that 


But a small portion ef the Memviris devoted to the 


Blougtine may generally be carried on during the whole Win- 
. In 1834 the Columbia was frozen for thirteen days, but 


2... 


for the tiller of the soil, is perhaps one of the best for grazing 
Tt has been much underrated by travelers who 
have only passed by the Columbia, the land along which is a 
collection of sand and rocks, and almost without vegetation ; 
but a few miles from the Columbia, erga 8 hills and 
ntains, the prairies open wide, with a low grass 

SF neneet canhiens kind, which remains good throughout the 
In September there are slight rains, at which time the 

starts; and in October and November iy Ss 

coat of grass, which remains so until the ensui mmer ; 
and about June it is ripe in the lower plains, ook toten with 


| in the world. 
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is like made hay; in this state it remains until 


out being wet, The herdsman, in this ex- 


the autumn rains again revive it. 


varies in width from one to seven miles. 
between two points of land, seven miles distant frem each 


It enters the Pacific 


tersive valley, could at all times keep his animals in good grass,  oher, From each of these points a sand-bar runs into the 


on the declivities 


hing the meuntains in Summer, | 
by approaching yy = | 


of which almost any climate may be had; and 
of the country is at all times excellent. It is in this section | 


of the country that all the horses are reared for the supply of | violence, producing a most 
the Indians and traders in the interior. It is not uncommon | ¢i--umstances render the entrance and departure of vessels 


hazardous at all times, and almest impossible when the winds 
are high. The depth of the water, between the bars, is thirty 
no vessel drawing more than fourteen feet 
| can, however, proceed far up the river on account of the irre- 


that one Indian owns some hundreds of them. I think this} 
section, for producing hides, tallow, and beef, is superior to 
any part of Nerth America ; for, with equal facilities for rais- 
i 
+ and consequently the best time to fatten the animals, is || 
cold enough to salt the meat, which is not the case in Upper 
California. There is no question that sheep might be raised 
to any extent, in a climate so dry and sufficiently warm, where | 


i} 


country I have ever been in, which, I suppose, arises from the 


no obstruction from timber to the passing winds.’”’ 

Of the High Country of the Oregon, included between the || 
Blue Mountains on the West and the Rocky Mountains on |; 
the East, Mr. Greenhow gives the following acceunt : 

“The Southern part of this region is a desert, of steep, 
rocky mountains, deep narrow valleys, 
fur-traders, and wide plains, cevered with sand or gravel, ge- | 
nerally volcanic, which can never be rendered capable of sup- 
porting more than a very small number of inhabitants. The i 
distinguishing feetures of this territory are, its extreme dry- | 


and the night. It seldom rains, except during a few days | 
in the Spring: there is little snow in the valleye in winter. | 
though a great deal falls occasionally on the mountain tops ; 
and no muisture is deposited in dews. Mr. Wyeth saw the | 
thermometer, on the banks of Snake River, in August, 1832, 
mark eighteen degrees of Fahrenheit at sunrise, and ninety- | 
two degrees at noon of the same day; and he says that a dif- 
ference of forty degrees between sunrise and noon is not un- 
common. Such circumstances are alone sufficient to render 
any attempt at cultivation in this region entirely fruitless; and 
a great portion of the surface is moreover so strongly impreg- | 
nated with salts of various kinds, that plants could not flour- | 
ish in it, even were a sufficiency of heat and moisture regu- | 
larly supplied. H 
In this region, nevertheless, are situated the sources of all | 
the principal branches of the Columbia, the northernmost of | 
which rises near the 54th parallel, and the southernmost near | 
the 42d; they, ef ceurse, receive their waters from the moun- / 
tains, as very little can be furnished by the valleys. There | 
are also many Jakes in this part of America, some of which 
communicate with the Columbia; the others have no outlets, 
and their waters are therefore necessarily salt. The largest | 
of these collections of salt water, is that called by the In- | 
dians Lake Youta, and represented on the old Spanish maps 
as Lake Timpanogos, situated in one of the valleys or hollows 
produced by the interlocking of ‘ie Snowy Mountains with 
the other chains, near the Rocky Mountains. Very little is 
known as to the extent and position of this lake, except that 
it is very large, that it is surrounded by high mountains, and 
that it receives on ite northern side a considerable stream, | 
called Bear River. ” 

The Northern part of the upper region of Clarke River is | 
less barren than that which has been just described ; the val- 
leys are wider, the rains more frequent, and the soil is freed 
from salt by the numerous streams which traverse it. 

The country East cf the Rocky Mountains, for more than 
two hundred miles, is almost as dry and barren as that imme- 
diately on the Western side: offering no means of support for 
& population, except in the vicinity of the rivers which flow | 
through it from the great chain into the Mississippi. The in- | 
terposition of this wide desert-tract between the productive | 
regions of the Mississippi and those of the Columbia, must || 
retard the settlement of the latter countries, and exercise a! 
powerful influence ever their political destines. | 

On the Columbia and its branches the only settlements hith- 
erte made in Oregon are located. At the distance of one 
hurdred miles from the Pacific, on the North side of the Co-| 
lumbia, stands F ort Vancouver, the principal establishment of | 
the Hudson’s Bay Company West of the Rocky Mountains. | 
In the delightful valley of the Multnomah, whieh enters the |! 
Columbia twenty miles from Vancouver, is a settlement of | 
American citizens under the direction of Methodist Mission- | “ken 
aries; it is said to be in a prosserous condition. A large body | ** i* 
of emigrants sailed from New-York to this place toward the | 
close of 1539. Astoria, the first settlement made by the 
Americans in 1811, is on the South side of the river, eight 
miles from its mouth ; it consists at present of only a single 
house occupied by the Hudson’s Bay Company and called 
Fort George. 

The Columbia River, for twenty-five miles from the sea, 


i 











eis” 





the animals, the weather in Winter, when the grass is feet at the lowest ; 


N. Braaford, Conn., May, 1840, 


water; above which the waves of the Pacific on one side, and 
| the torrents of the Columbia on the other, meet with terrific 


formidable line of breakers These 


\| gularities of the channel. This river, like the others in North- 
West America, abounds in fish, particularly in salmon, which 
veryslittle snow or rain falls. Itis alse, I think, the healthiest | ascend all its branches up to the Blue eae eer 
i incipal means of subsistence for the natives ef the first 
smal] quantity of decaying vegetable matter, and there being cat idle regions. These natives are in number about 
| twenty thousand. 

| Accompanying this Memoir is a map of the countries de- 
scribed, from the best authorities which could be procured. 
| The preparation ef the work we believe was induced by Hon. 
called holes by the | L. F. Linn, Senator from Missouri, where constant and active 
| efforts for the developement and improvement of the physical 
| resources of the Western States and Territories have con- 
tributed very greatly to their advancement and to the general 
ness, and the great difference in temperature between the day _intelhgence. 





For the New-Yorker. 
“THIS IS saat OUR REST.” 


Rest! angel of our dreams! 
Sweet Hope, the quickener of our toils and joys, 
Which sees thee from afar in broken gleams, 
Lives on the music of thy fairy voice. 
How fair thy dwelling seems! 
But here we toil and pant in weary strife, 
Never to find thee on the waste of Life. 


The Youth, with heart unworn, 
With Life’s first brightness on his opening brow, 
By untamed aspiration onward berne 
To meet the scenes that rise before him now— 
Ah! he must sigh and mourn! 
That aspiration swells to urge him on, 
But gives no rest from oy till life is done. 
Yon heary, tottering man, 
Who seventy years has toiled to reach repose, 
Turns sadly back to scenes when life began. 
No more for him life's brilliant Future glows: 
He turns the Past to scan, 
Weary and sick at heart—and, groaning, deems 
Man's highest joy ee oy his early dreams. 


Ambition's venturous child, 
Mounting o'er crag and cliff Fame's giddy hight, 
Sees wait above, an angel, bright and mild. 
Oh! to dwell with her there in Glory's light! 
He mounts—a phantom wild 
All grimly glares, screams in his ear, and flies! 
Not there is Rest—Fame gives no Paradise. 


The hermit in his cell 
Hides from the toiling world in reveries deep, 
Where restless hopes his soul no more may swell, 
And strives to exchange this life for dreamy sleep. 
Alas! he feels too well 
The human heart's all-heaving world unstilled— 
The yearning wants of Sind not thus are filled. 


This cannot be our rest: 
Life's solemn trial in its strong array 
Is no bright wave of song, a mind opprest 
To bear reposing o'er the troubled way. 
But how supremely blest 
If with true hearts we use the trial given 
To know ourselves and find the way two Heaven! 
J.D.B. 





Vittennvve, the celebrated French admiral, when he was 


prisoner and eo ope England, was so much grieved 
defeat that he anatomy in order to destroy him- 


self. For this purpose he bought some anatomical plaws of 
the heart, and compared them with his own body, in order to 
ascertain the exact situation of the organ. 
France, 
and net proceed to Paris. Villeneuve, afraid of being tried by 
8 court martial for disobedience of orders, and consequently 
loosing hie fleet, (for Napoleon had ordered him not to sail or 
to engage the 
accordingly took his plates and compared them with the posi- 


On his arrival in 
ordered that he should remain at Rennes, 


English) determined to himself ; and 


oe 





heart. Exactly in the center Somiibomnd : 

; then fixed it as near as he could judge, a 

sustain’ bis eon breast, and shoved it in to its head; it 
is heart, and he expired. When the : 

opened, he was found dead, the pin through his beast, ent” 


mark ip the plate corresponding with the wound. 
7 The Anatomy of Suicide, 


——— ee 
MRS. NORTON’S NEW WORK.” 


THE DREAM AND OTHER POEMS: By rae 
Tor. | vol. 8vo. , Colburn, 1840, 


Since the deaths of Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, Mr. 
Norton has been in England the undisputed Queen of Song 
and dearly has she earned that distinction, fer the fountains 
of ber inspiration are a world-wearied spirit and a wounded 
heart. An affluence of illustration, sentiments fervid and gen- 
te, and a voluptueus grace of style, are the characteristics of 
all her poetry ; but in the present collection » more ‘ pale cast 
of thought,’ and a deeper tenderness than marked her former 
works give evidence of the deep melanchely to which sorrew 
has wedded a noble mind. We will not dwell on the domes. 
tic history of Mrs. Norton; a reference to it was necessary to 
to an appreciation of her writings; and more is not, for 
most readers of coteraporary journals have learned enough 
of it to understand that she may well share that madnew 
which Wordsworth thinks is at all times allied to poetry, even 
if this alliance is not natural and unavoidable. ‘The Dream,’ 
| the principal poem in the volume, is most simple in its plan. 
| A youthful beauty relates to a fond parent a dream brough: 
| by the gentle slumber of a eve fromthe Spirit Land, 
|| « vision of such joy and brightness as is known to the dreanr, 

only. It opens beautifully as follows— 
| Methought, oh gentle Mother! by thy side 

I dwelt no more as now, but through a wide 

And sweet world wander'd; nor even then alone ; 

For, ever in that dream's soft light stood one— 

I know not who—yet most familiar seem'd 

The fond companionship of which I dream'd! 

A Brother's love, is but a name to me; 

A Father's, brighten’d not my infancy ; 

To me, in childhood's years, no stranger's face 

Took, from long habit, friendship’s hol $ 

My life hath still been lone ; and not, 

Heaven knows, more perfect love, than was my let 

In thy dear heart; how dream'd I then, sweet Mother, 

Of any love but thine, who knew no other? 


“ We seem'd, this shadow and myself, to be 
Together by the blue and boundless sea: 
No settled home was present to my thought— 
No other form my clouded fancy brought ;- 
This one Familiar Presence still beguiled 
H My every thought, and look'd on me and smiled. 
H Fair stretch'd in beauty lay the glittering strand, 
| With Jow green copses sloping from the land: 
And tangled underwood and sunny fern, 
And flowers whose humbje names none cared to learn, 
Small starry’wild flowers, white, and gold, and blue, 
With leaves turn’d crimson by th’ autumnal hue, 
Bask'd in the fervor ef the noontide glow, 
1 Whose hot rays pierced the thirsty roots below. 
{ The floeting nautilus rose clear and pale, 
} As theugh a spirit trimm'd its fairy sail, 
White and transparent; and beyond it gleam'd 
Such light as never yet on Ocean beam'd: 
And pink-lipp'd shells, and many-color'’d weeds, 
HI And long brown bulbous things like jasper beads, 
And glistening pearls in beauty faint and fair, 
And all things strange, and wonderful, and rare, 
Whose true existence travelers make known, 
Seem'd scatter'd there, and easily my own. 
And then we wove our ciphers in the sands, 
All fondly intertwined by loving hands ; 
And laugh'd to see the rustling snow-white «pray * 
Creep o'er, the names, and wash their trace away. 
Mrs. Norton is a close observer of Nature, with s keen 
sense of the beautiful, which permits the intrusion of no dis 
| cordant thoug)t or sound to mar the delightful harmony of he: 


verse. The following passage is the result of study in the 
| open air 
* And, still together, in a different scene, 
We looked on England's woodland, fresh and green. 
—— of the cultured rose was there, 
ooing the senses with its garden smell— 
Nor snow-white lily—call’d so proudly fair, 
Though by the man’s cot she loves to dwell, 
Nor finds his little garden scant ef room 
To bid her “— buds in beauty bloem ;— 
Nor jasmine, with her stars shining through 
The myrtle darkness of her leaf's green hue— 
Nor helietrope, whose grey and heavy wreath 
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Mimics the orchard blossoms’ fruity breath— 
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vith dahlia, with its scentless flow 
; Cheating the 
i it Nor bright chrysanthemum whose train'd 
was Still 


de And bows its hardy heed when wild winds blow 
. To free its petals from the fallen snow;— 
Nor yet carnation ;"— 
, . s * . 
“ There wild geranium, with its woolly stem 
von. And aromatic breath, perfumed the glade; 
And fairy speedwell, like some sapphire gem, 
firs Lighted with purple sparks the "s shade; 
mg And woodbine, with her tinted calyxes, 
sles And dog-rose, glistening with the dews of morn, 
ded And tangled wreaths of tufted clematis, 
Whose blossoms pale the careless eye may scorn, 
yon- (As green and light her fairy mantles 
8 of To hide the rough hedge of the crumbling wall,) 
a But in whove breast the laden wild-bees dive 
For the best riches of their ee 
mer There, the sunny cricket; , was spread 
row The fragile silver of the spider's thread, 
nes- Stretching frem blade to blade of emerald grass, 
to Unbreken, till some human footstep pass; 
P There, by the cone, te Semen 
vd Now seen, now hi fin light, balf San— 


: The darting dragon-fly, with sudden gleam, 
ness Shot, as it went, a gold and purple beam ; 
And the fish leaped within the dee; 


a And the green trees stretch’d out i orenchet cool, 
ra Where many a bird hush'd in her pas nest 

plan. The unfledged darlings of her feather’d breast, 

magh: Listening her mate's clear song, in that sweet grove 

and Where all around breathed bappiness and love!” 

ume} The moral of the visions of the fair girl is calmly and sadly 


but not hopelessly interpreted by her mother—who concludes 
8 full admission of Woman's trials, by the following true state- | 
ment of Woman's duties and privileges. The two are iden- 


tical :— 

“ And be not thou cast down, because thy lot 
The glory of thy dream resembleth not. 
Not 3 herself was Woman first create, 

. Nor yet to be Man’s idol, but his mate. 
Still from his birth his cradled bed she tends, 
The first, the last, the faithfulest «f friends; 
Still finds her place in sickness or in woe, 
Humble to comfort, strong to undergo; 
Still in the of weeping sorrew tries 
To watch his death-bed with her patient eyes ! 


T, 


And doubt not thou—( although at times deceived, 
Outraged, insulted, siander'd, crush’d, and grieved ; 


Too often made a victim or a toy, 

With years of sorrow for an hour of joy; 

Too oft forgot 'midst Pleasure's circling wiles, 
Or only valued for her rosy smiles—) 

That, in the frank and generous heart of Man, 


The place she holds accords with Heaven's high plan; 


Siill, if fram wandering sin reclaimed at all, 
He sees in her the angel ¢f recall; 

n, Still, in the sad and serious bours of life, 
Turns to the sister, mother, friend, or wife ; 
Views with a heart of fond and trustful pride 
His faithful partner by his calm fireside ; 

And oft, when barr’d of Fortune's fickle grace, 
Black ruin stares him darkly in the face, 
Leans his faint head upon her kindly breast, 
And owns her power to soothe him into rest— 
Owns that the gift of Woman's love is worth 
To cheer his toils and trials upon earth! 


“Sure it is much, this delegated pewer 
To be conseler of Man's heaviest hour! 
The guardian angel of a life of care, 
Allow'd to stand 'twixt him and his despair! 
Such service may be made a holy task ; 
And more, *twere vain to hope, and rash to ask. 
Therefore, oh! loved, and lovely, be content, 
And take thy lot, with joy and sorrow blent. 
Judge none; yet let thy share of conduct be, 


oi As knowing judgement shall be passed on thee 
1s . : ’ 
~ Here and ; 80, still undismay’d, ' 
t And guarded by thy sweot thoughts’ tranquil shade, 
the Undazzled by the c eful days which threw 


Their light across thy path while life was new, 
Thou shalt move sober on—expecting less 
Therefore, the more enjoying, happiness.” 


There are many briefer poems in the volume, all distin- 
guished for the deep feeling and beautiful expression of The 


Dream. We have room only for the fullewing + 


THE POET'S CHOICE, 
’Twas in youth, that hour of dreaming ; 
Round me, visions fair were beaming, 
Golden fancies brightly gleaming, 
Such as start to birth 
When the wandering, restless mind, 












through Autumn's faded hours— 
the rich man’s winter path look gay, 
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(They who die, as Poets tell, 
Each with her own tree :) 
And sweet mermaids, low reclining, 
Dim light through their grottos shining, 
Green weeds round their soft limbs twining 


Then, when moen and stars were fair, 
ew visions fili’d the air, 
ith blue wings and golden hair 
Bending from the skies ; 
And each cave by echo haunted 
In its depth of shadow granted, 
Brightly the Egeria wanted, 
To my eager eyes. 
But those glories pass’d away ; 
Earth seem'd left to dull doom, 
And my heart in sadness lay, 
re Desolate, uncheer'd ; 
one rapt in painful sleeping, 
ae 9 ‘timion. waking, - 
Ww —, Life's dark midnight keeping, 
il’ tay form appear'd! 
Then my soul, whose erring measure 
Knew not where to find true pleasure, 
Woke and seized the golden treasure 
Of thy human love ; 
And, looking on thy radiant brow, 
My lips in gladness breathed the vow 
Which angels, not more fair than thou, 
Have register’d above. 


And now I take my quiet res’, 
With my head upon thy breast, 
I will make no further quest 
In Fancy's realms of light; 
Fay, nor nymph, nor winged spirit, 
Shall my store of love inherit ; 
More thy mortal charm doth merit 
Than dream, hewever bright: 


And my soul—like some sweet bird 
Whose song at summer eve is heard, 
When the breeze, so lightly stirr'd, 
Leaves the branch unbent— 
Sits and all-triumphant sings, 
Folding up her brooded wings, 
And gazing out on earthly things 
With a calm content. 














commences at the river Chicoi and extends to the farthest | 
north of the earth. From east to west it measures 20,000, | 
| from south: to north 3,000 Chinese miles, (of which 200 form | 
| a geographical degree.) It is bounded on the north-east by| 





RUSSIA, 

As described in the Geography published by the Chinese | 
Government, by order of Kien Long, in the year 1804. | 
Russia lies to the north of the Chalka Mongolians. It 


the sea, on the west by Europe, en the south by the Empire | 
of the Centre, on the south-east by the northern banks of the 
Gerbitsi, on the south-west by the Turgot, and on the north-| 


| west by the tribes of the Chongares. When the Russian em-| 
| bassy, according to the treaty of 1728, brings its annual tribute | 
| to the Empire of the Centre, it always takes the road of Ki-} 
‘achta, passes along the country of Chalka and the defile of 


Tchang Kia, near the Great Wall The leader of the embas-| 
sy, which consists of ten persons, reccives daily a sheep, a) 


|| measure of wine, a pound of tea, a pot of milk, two ounces of | 


butter, two fishes, two cups of oil for the lamps, a pound of 
preserves, four ounces of soza, four ounces of vinegar, and an 
ounce of salt. Every ninth day of his residence in the capital, 
he receives, as a speeial mark of imperial favor, four dishes 
from the imperial table, and ten pots of tea. The ten follow- 
ers of the embassy are sent to the imperial college to learn 
the Chinese, Mongolian and Mandchu languages, and the 
Chinese are in return to learn Russian and Latin. : 
(Here follows along account of Russian history, principally 
confined, however, to their frontier skirmishes and quarrels 
with the Chinese Empire, and at last the following description 
of the Russian people: ] 

“ The inhabitants of Russia have sunken eyes, high noses, 
green eye-a , and hair and beard either blue or red. Both 
sexes let their hair grow; the men use lime water to curl 
them; but the women comb themselves and tre them up over 
their heads in bushels. The male population wear through- 
out narrow clothes, which stick to their bodies; but the 
women wear long gowns, long under-clothes and furred coats 
like the Chinese, only that their dress dees mot cover their 
toes. Their coin consists of silver, on which is the 

t of their Khan. In the computation of time; 
the Europeans, and observe the equinox and the solar 
altitude. understand te calculate ecli yery accu. 
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tately. They are fond of high houses. In rooms they 
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en 
are not i to return home and to marry. The 
unathdeulieaties 7 


fully of their Khan, even if t 
count they have never had a 
It is uncertain how many thousand 
may have existed. The Russians are fond of sour and sharp 
things, and love brandy to madness. 








ee 
Drunk with beauty, thinks to find have sofas, tables, chairs, benches, similar to the inhabitants 
Creatures of a fairy kind of our southern provinces. Neither men nor women under- 
Realised on Earth! = thes thay meee They wash themselves twice 
f a day. n salute friends, acquaintances or ts, 
a eS they bend the knee, move the body and sink the head th 


also kiss one another. They like tea, and drink it with sugar. 
(The Chinese, as is well known, drink it without.) The re- 
sidence of their Khan is m 
miles in circumference. Of 
made soldiers. 


and is more than ten 
persons one, of five two, are 
They commence serving in the army at the 
man receives arms and a herse; and 


are very severe. Theft, adultery, mur- 


der, with or without intent to kill, and desertion are puni 
with death. The execution is 
prit in pieces with an axe. 
garians ; (Chinese,) their Khan is an old subject of eur em- 
pire and pays his tribute regularly. In the twentieth year 
tome et a A tne» oped Loe 

te. e in empire, drew the 
sword and commerced ry 
of his sovereign. The war betwen the master and his subjects 
lasted man 
This brought the Khan back to his Caty; but he must now, in 
addition to his former tribute, send us annually 500 boys and 
500 girls. Thus ended the war.” 


punished 
iormed by cutting the cul- 
Russians obey the Chon- 


ing the borders of the empire 
and there were 20,000 Russians killed. 


The Russians are very loyal, and dare not speak disrespect- 
knew his faults. On this ac- 
llion or a change ef dynasty. 
years the Russian Empire 


The Russian pupils at the Imperial College of Pekin are, 


at the express command of “ the Son of Heaven,” examined 
once a year by a committee appointed for the purpose, and 
the result of 
zette of the capital. The Emperor himself approves the re- 
port of the committee, and rewards the best scholars ia Chi- 
nese and Russian. 


examinations published in the States Ga- 





For the New-Yorker. 
WAR SONG, 

From the German of Korner....By A. Wino. 
THE storm and the war-cry are waking round— 
Where is the coward who flies the sound ? 

Fie on the rascal who trembles and pants 

*Mid his female cousins and maiden aunts. 
For thee no maid of German line, 
Through all the land from Elbe to Rhine, 
Shall raise the song, or pour the wine— 
They could not cheer that soul of thine. 


When we lie on the watch 'mid storm and cloud, 

While the breath of the tempest is piping loud, 

Can you upon pillows and cushions snore, 

And stretch your limbs till your dreams are o'er? 
For thee, &c. 


When to us the trumpet-tone breaks loud 

Like the midnight voice ef the thunder-cloud, 

Can you in the theatre’s ranks rejoice 

In the dancer's step and the jester’s voice ? 
For thee, &c. 

When the mid-day sun is hotly keen, 

And no drop is left‘in the void canteen, 

Can you bid the sparkling bubbles dance 

On the cup of your foemen—the wine of France ? 
For thee, &c. 

When the soldier is bidding his fond good night 

To those whom he loves, on the eve of the fight, 

Can you slink through alleys, with gold to buy 

The hollow smile of a wanton’s eye ? 
For thee, &c. 

When bullets whistle, and lances clash, 

And death is rife on the howitzer’s flash, 

Can you sit to mark with your cards and pins 

Round the midnight table the color that wins ? 
For thee, &c. 

And should that shot be my funeral knell, 

Thou death of the soldier, I greet thee well ! 

To his silken couch let the coward creep, 

While the spirit shrinks from the body’s sleep! 
He has lived a coward, and dies the same ; 
No German maiden shall weep his name— 
No song of his country shall speak his fame ; 
But the cup shall be empty to tell his shame 
Who fled from his post when the foemen came. 


Syracuse, N.Y., July 9, 1840. 


.—Only princes and women are brought 
weep ane career: all others are left, more or 
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~“MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work bp * Bo}.’ 
‘PARTS XIU. XIII. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 


CHAPTER IX. - 
Tue child, in her confidence with Mrs. Quilp, had but 






bright and companionable. But in a little time this closed, 
the light was extinguished, and all was y and quiet, ex- 
cept when some stray footsteps on the pavement, or 
a neighbor, out later than his wont, knocked lustily at bis 
| house-door to rouse the sleeping inmates. 
| When the night had worn away thus far (and seldom now 
| until it had) the child would close the window, and steal softly 
| down stairs, thinking as she went that if one of those hideous | 






































































feebly described the sadness and sorrew of her t $, or 
the heaviness of the clond which everhung her home, and cast 
dark shadows on its hearth. Besides that it was very diffi- 
cult to impart to not intimately acquainted with | 
the life she led, an uate sense of its gloom and loneliness, , 
a constant fear of in some way committing or injuring the old | 
man to whom she was so tenderly attached, had restrained | 
her even in the midst of her heart's ing, and mad 
her tiraid of allusion to the main cause of her anxiety and dis- 
tress. ° 

For, it was not the menotonous days uncheckered by varie- 
ty and uncheered by pleasant companionship, it was not the 
dark ee a was not the 
absence of every slight and easy pleasure for which young 
hearts beat high, oe of childhood but its 
weakness and its easily spirit, that had wrung such 
tears from Nell. To see the old man struck down beneath 
the pressure of some hidden grief, to mark his wavering and 
unsvitled stats, to be agitated at times with a dreadful fear 
that his mind was wandering, and to trace in his words and 
looks the dawning of detpondent madness; to watch and 
wait and listen for confirmation of these things day ofter day, 
and to feel and know that, come what might, they were alone 
in the world with no ene to help or advise or care about them— 
these were causes of depression and anxiety that might have 
sat heavily on an older | ses with many influences at work 


young child to whom they were ever present, and who was 
constantly surrounded by all that could keep such thoughts in 
restless action! 

And yet, to the old man’s vision, Nell was still the same. 
When he could for a moment disengage his mind from the 
phantom that haunted and brooded on it always, there was his 
young companion with the same smile for him, the same earn- 
est words, the same merry laugh, the same love and care that, 
sinking deep into his soul, seemed to have been present to him 
through his whole life. And so he went on, content to 


happy. 


their dusty treasures, making them older 
and sterner and more grim by her gay and 
But now the chambers were cold 


from their long silence—with her voice. 


far into the night, alone and thoughrful. 


fancies came flocking on her mind in crowds. 


the windows of the opposite houses, wondering whether those 


those people felt it company to see her sitting there, as she 
did only to see them look ont and draw in their Leads again. 
There wasa crooked stack of chimneys on one of the roofs, in 
which by often locking at them she hadfancied ugly faces that 
were frowning over at her and trying to peer into the room, 
and she felt glad when it grew too dark to make them out, 
though she was sorry too when the man came te light the 
Jamps in the streets, forit made itlate and very dull in«ide. Then 
she would draw in her head to look round the room and see 
that every thing was in its place and had n’t moved; and 
looking out in the street again would perbaps see a man pass- 
ing with a coffin on his back, and two or three others silently 
following bim to a house where somebody lay dead, which 


ed afresh the old man’s altered face and manner, and a new 
train of fears and «peculations. If he were to die—if sudden 
IIness had happened to him, and he weré never to come home 
again alive—if, one night, be should come home, and kiss and 
biess her as usual, and after she had gone to bed and had 
fallen asleep and was perhaps dreaming pleasantly, and smi- 
ling in her sleep, he should kill himself and his blood come 
creeping, creeping, on the ground to her own bed-room door! 
These thoughts were too terrible to dwell upon, and again she 
would have recourse to the street, now trohden 

and darker and more silent thun before. The shops werc 
closing fast, and lights began to i 


dows, 


to cheer and gladden it, but how heavily on the mind of a | 


the book of her heart from the page first presented to him, | 
litle dreaming of the story that lay hidden in its other leaves, | 
and murmuring within himself that at least the child was 


She had been once. She had gone singing through the 
dim rooms, and moving with gay and lightseme step among 


by her young life, 

rful presence. 
and gloomy, and when she 
left her own little room to while away the tedious hours, and 
sat in one of them, she was still and motionless as their inani- 
mate occupants, and had no heart to startle the echoes—hoarse 


In one of these rooms was a window looking into the street, 
where the child sat, many and many a long evening, and often 
None are so anxious 
as those who watch and wait, and at these times, mournful 


She would take her station kere at dusk, and watch the | 
people as they passed up and down the street, or appeared at 


rooms were as lonssome as that in which she sat, and whether | 


‘faces below, which often mingled with her dteams, were to| 
| meet her by the way, rendering itself visible by some strange 
hght of its own, how terrified she would be. ut these fears 
| vanished before a well-trimmed lamp and the familiar espect 
\of her own room. After praying fervently and with many 
| bursting tears for the old man, and she restoration of his 
| peace of mind and the aness they had once enjoyed, she 
| would lay her head upon the pillow and sob herself to sleep, | 
often starting up again, before the day-light came, to listen | 
|| for the bell, be Prose" to the imagiaary summons which had 
| roused her from her slumber. { 
| One night, the third after Nelly’s interview with Mrs. 

Quilp, the old man, who had been weak and ill all day, said | 
| he should not leave home. The child's eyes sparkled at the | 
| intelligence, but her joy subsided when they reverted t» his, 
| worn and sickly face. 


‘| said 
“ Two days,” he said, “ two whole, cleur days have passed, “9 


and there is no reply. What did he tell thee, Nell?" 
“ Exactly what I told you, dear grandfather, indeed.” 
| “True,” said the man, faintly. ‘Yes. But tell me) 
again, Nell. My head fails me. What was it that he told 
thee? Nothing more than that he would see me to-morrow or | 


: uttered a suppressed shriek on beholding 

eet Set on i both abe and he si 
man, not knowing what to say, its reali 

looked ~ =h. Not at all nee this 12 
ception, Pp preserved the same attitude, mere! 
nodding twice or thrice with great condescension. At lengti 
the old man pronounced his name, and inquired how he came 


“ Through the door,” said Quilp, pointi 
der with bie thumb. “I'm not quite small enough to get 
— apne . my Iwas. I — have some talk 
» particu ’ in private— nobod 
neighbor, ‘Good hye hue Nelly.” = 
Nelly looked at the old man, who nodded to her to retire, 
and kissed her cheek. 
“Ah!” said the dwarf, smacking his lips, “what a nice 
me was—just upon the rosy part. What a capital 
iss 
Nell was none the slower in going away, for this remark.— 
Quilp leoked after oe po an admiring a and when she 
had closed the door, fell to complimenting the old manu 
ber charnis. _ 
“ Such a fresh, blooming, modest little bud, neighbor," 
id Quil > Sureing hie qhert ng, and making his eyes twinkle 
mae thes a chubby, rosy, cosy. little Nell!” 


The e 





over his shoul. 


old apenas a forced smile, and was plainly 
| struggling with a feeling of the keenest and most exquisite 
im It was not lost upon Quilp, who delighted in 


tort him, or indeed any bedy else when he could. 





next day? That was in the note.” 
“‘ Nothing more,” said the child. “Shall I go to him again 
to-morrow, dear grandfather? Very early? I will be there 
and back, before breakfast.” 
The old man shook his head, and sighing mournfully, drew 
her towards him. 
“'T would be of no use, my dear, no earthly use. But if 


|) he deserts me, Nell, at this moment—if he deserts me now, | 


jwhen I should, with his assistance, be recomperised for all 
| the time and money I have lost, and all the agony of mind I 
| have undergone, which makes me what you see, | am ruined, 
| and—worse, far worse than that—have ruined thee, for whom 
| L ventured all. If we are beggars—?” 

“« What if we are,” said the child boldly. “ Let us be beg- 
gars and be happy.” 

“ Beggars—and happy!” said the old man. “ Poorchild!” 

“ Dear grandfathe:,” cried the girl with an energy which 
, shone in her flushed face, trembling voice, and impassioned 
| gesture, “ I am not achild in that, I think, but even if I am, 
oh hear me pray that we may beg, or work in open roads or 


““Nelly!"’ said the old man. 

“Yes, yes, rather than live as we do now,” the child re- 
| peated, more earnestly than before. “If you are sorrowful, 
let me know why and be sorrowful too; if you waste away 


try to comfort you. If you are poor, let us be poor together, 
but let me be with you, do let me be with you, do not let me 
see such change and not know why, or I shall break my heart 
and die. Dear grandfather, let us leave this sad place to- 
morrow, and beg our way from door to door.” 

The old man covered his face with bis hands, and hid it io 
the pillow of the couch on which he lay. 

“ Let us be beggars,” said the child passing an arm round 
his neck, ‘I have no fear but we shall have enough, I am 
sure we shall. Let us walk through country places, and sleep 


any thing that can make you sad, but rest at nights and have 


the sun and wind upon our faces in the day, and thank God | 


together. Let us never set foot in dark roums or melancholy 


houses any more, but wander up and down wherever we like , 
to go, and when you are tired, you shall stop to rest in the; 


| pleasantest place we can find, and I will go and beg for both.’ 
jold man’s neck; nor did she weep alone. 


|| These were not werds for other ears, nor was it a scene for | 


|other eyes. And yet other ears and eyes were there and 
|| greedily taking in all that passed, and moreover they were the | 
| ears and eyes of no less person than Mr. Daniel Quilp, who, | 
| having entered unseen when the child first placed herself at 


made her shudder and think of such things until they suggest- the old man’s side, refrained—actuated, no doubt, by motives | 


jot the purest delicacy—from interrupting the conversatiun, 
_and stood looking on with his accustomed grin. Standing, | 
/ however, being a tiresome attitude to a gentleman already fa- 
|tigued with walking, and the dwarf being one of that kind of | 
| persons who usually make themselves at home, he soon cast 
his eyes upon a chair into which he — with uncommon 
|| agility, and perching himeelf on the bac 
| the seat, was thus enabled to look on and listen with greater 
|| comfort to himself, besides gra:ifying at the same time that 
| taste ee fantastic and monkey-like, which on 
| all occasions strong possession of him. Here, then, he 
| sat, one leg cocked carelessly over the other, his chin resting 
on the palm of his hand, his head turned a little on one side, 
ugly features twisted into a complacent grimace. 
this position the old mam happosing ln communes 
length c to see him, to his un- 


| beauti 


fields, to earn a scanty living, rather thar live as we do now.” | 


in fields and under trees, and never think of money again, or | 


| The child's voice was lost in sobs as she drepped upon the | 


with his feet upon |) 








ie 


“ She's so,” said Quilp, speaking very slowly, and feigning 
to be absorbed in the subject, ‘so small, so compact, so 
ly modeled, so fair, with such blue veins and such a 
| transparent skin, and such little feet, and such winning ways 
| —but bless me, you're nervous. Why, neighbor, what's the 
| matter? I swear to you,” continued the dwarf dismounting 
| from the chair and sitting down in it, with a cereful slowness: 
of gesture very different from the rapidity with which he had 
s up unheard, “I swear to you that | had no idea old 
b ran so fast or kept so warm. I thought it was slog- 


| gish in its courses, and cool, quite cool. I am pretty sure 


ought te be. Yours must be out of order, neighbor.’ 
“I believe itis,’ groaned the old man, clasping his head 
| with both hands. “ There's burning fever here, and some 
thing now and then to which I fear to give a name.” 
| Thedwarf said nevera word, bot watched his companion 
as he paced restlessly up and down the room, and presently 
returned to his seat. Here he remained with his head bowed 
upon his breast for some time, and then suddenly raising it, 
said, 
“ Once, and once for all, have brought me any money!” 
| “No!” retarned Quilp. an 4 


| Then,” said the old man, clenching hie hands e- 


‘ly, and looking upward, “the child and I are lost!” 
| “ Neighbor,” said Quilp, glancing sterply at him, and beat- 


| ing his hand twice or thrice upon the table to attract his wan- 
and are paler and weaker every day, let me be your nurse and || dering attention, “let me be plain with you, and play a fairer 


game than when you held all the cards, and I saw but the 
backs and nothing more. You have no secret from me now.” 
| The old man looked up, trembling. 

“ You are surprised,” said Quilp. ‘Well, perhaps that's 
natural. You bave no secret from me now, 1 say; no, not 
one. For now I know that ail those sums of money, that ell 
those loans, advances, and supplies thet you bave bad from 
me, have found their way to—shall I say the word ?” 

“ Ay!" replied the old man, “any it, if you will.” 

“ Tothe gariing-table,” rejoined Quilp, “your nightly beunt. 
This was the precious scheme to make your fortune, wast; 
this was the secret certain source to wealth in which I was 'o 
have sunk my money (if I bad been the fool you took me for); 
this was your inexhaustible mine ef gold, your El Derado, 
eh ? ” 

“ Yes,” cried the old man, turning upon him with gleaming 
eyes, “it was. tis. It will be till I die.” ; 

* That { should have been blinded,” said Quilp looking 
| contemptuously at him, “ by a mere shallow gambler!” 

“Tam no gambler,” cried the old man fiercely. “I call 
upon Heaven to witness that I never played for gain of mine, 
or love of play; thot at every piece I staked, I whispered to 
myself that orphan'’s aame and called on Heaven to bless the 
venture, which it never did. Whom did it prospert Who 
were those with whom I played? Men who lived by plun- 
der, profligacy, and riot, squandering their gold in doing ill 
and propagating vice and evil. My winmings would have 
been from them, my winnings would have been bestowed '¢ 

the Inst farthing on a young sinless child whose life they would 
have sweetened and made happy. What would they bave 
contracted? The means of , wretchedness and 
misery. Who would not have in such @ cause—tell me 
that; not who would not have hoped as I did ?’” 

“ When did yoo first begin this mad career 1” asked Quilp, 
his taunting inclination subdued for a moment by the old man $ 
grief and wildness. 

“ When did I first begin? ” he rejoined, passing his hand 
across his brow. ‘ When was it that I first 1 When 
should it be but when I began to think bow little I had saved, 
how long a time it took to save at all, how short a time | 
might have at my ageto live, and how she would be le(tto 
the rough mercies of the world, with barely enough to keep 









——ae 
her from the s 
began to think 
“ After 
ked off to | 
“ Shortly afi 
it a long time, 
gan. I fou 
it ever brought 
but loss of hea 
and sorrow!” 

“You lost w! 
tome. While 
you said you w 
Dear me! And 
you could scray 
the stock and I 
about him, as 1 
taken away. ‘ 

“Never!” g 
first loss!" 

“ I thought, 
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her from the sorrows that wait on poverty; then it was that I 
began to a it.” , Ti tson 

“ After rat came to me to get your precious 

cked off to sea 7” said Quilp. 

“Shortly after that,” replied the old man. “I thought of 
it a long time, and had itin my sleep for months. Then I be- 
gan. I found no pleasure in it, | expected none. What has 
itever brought to me but anxious days and sleepless nights, 
but loss of health and peace of mind, and gain of feebleness 
and sorrow !” 

“ You lost what money you had laid by, first, and then came 

tome. While I thought you were making your fortune (as 
you said you were) you were making yourself a beggar, 
Dear me! And so it een to pass that I hold every security 
you could scrape together, and a bill of sale upon the—upon 
the stock and rty,” said Quilp standing up and leoking 
about him, as if to assure himself that none of it had been 
tuuken away. “But did you never win?"’ 

“Never!” groaned the old man. ‘‘ Never won back my 
first loss!" 


“I thought,” sneered the dwarf, “ that if @ man played | 


long enough he was sure to win at last, or atthe worst not to | and at the window less hopefi 


come off a loser.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Daniel Quilp neither entered nor left the old man’s house, 
unobserved. Tn the shadow of an archway nearly opposite, 
leading to one of the many passages which diverged from the 
main street, there lingered one who having taken up his posi- 
tion when the twilight first came on, still maintained it with 
undiminished patience, and leaning against the wall with the 
manner of ene who had a long time to wait, and being well 
used to it was quite resigned, scarcely changed his attitude 
for c= hour together. 


passed, and bestowed as little upon them, His 
eyes wereconstantly directed towards one object, the window 
at which the child was accustomed to sit. If he withdrew 
them for a moment, it was only to glance at a clock in some 
neighboring shop, and then to strain his sight once more in 
the old quarter with increased earnestness and attention. 

It has been remarked that this personage evinced no weari- 
ness in his place of concealment, nor did he, long as bis wait- 
| ing was. But asthe time wenton, he manifested some 
anxiety and surprise, glancing at the cleck miore frequently 
ully than before. At length the 





“« And so he is,” cried the old man, suddenly 
self from his state of des 
violent excitement, “ so he is; I have felt that from the first, 
I have always known it, I've seen it, I never felt it half so 
strongly asl feel it now. Quilp, I have dreamed three nights 


{| 


H 
t} 
| 


of winning the l um, I never could dream that || luctance to quit the spot; from the tardy steps with which he | ‘get out,” and forming su 
anantdin, hongh I have often tried . Do not desert a4 often left it, still looking over his shoulder at the same win-| and arms, pemceticcae | 
I have no resource but you: give | 40w; and from the precipitation with which he as eften re-| face. Not deriving from these means the relief which he 


now I have this chance. : ~ S 
me some help, let me this one last hope.” 

The dwarf chrugged his shoulders and shook his heag. | 

“ See Quilp, good, tender-heurted, Quilp,” said the old mian, | 
drawing some scraps of paper from his pocket with @ trem- _ 
bling hand, and clasping the dwarf's arm, “only sce here. | 
Look at these figures, the result of long calculation and pai 
ful and hard experience. I must win, I only want a little 


clock was hidden from his sight by some envious shutters, 
| 
| 


then the church steeples proclaimed eleven at night, then the 


ency, and lashed into the most | quarter past, and then the conviction seemed to obtrude itself 


upon his mind that it was of no use tarrying there any longer. 
That the conviction was an unwelcome one, and that he was 
by no means willing to yield to it, was aprarent from his re- 


turned, when a fancied noise or the changing and imperfect 
light induced him to suppose it had been sofily raised. At 
length he gave the matter up as hopeless for that night, and 
suddenly breaking into a run as though to force himself away, 
scampered off at his utmost speed, nor once ventured to look 


|| behind him lest he should be tempted back again. 


Without relaxing his pace or stopping to take breath, this 


— — —— 

“ You should say better luck, I think,” returned his mother, 
“ because Miss Nelly won't have been left alone.” 

“ Ah!” said Kit, “I forgot that. I said worse luck, be- 
cause I 've been watching ever since eight o'clock, and seen 
nothing of her.” 

“wonder what she 'd say,” cried his mother, stepping in 
her work and looking round, “if she knew that every night, 
when she—poor thing—is sitting alone atthat window, you are 
|| watching in the open street fur fear any harm should come to 
her, and that you never leave the place or come home to your 


This age lounger attracted little attention from any of | bed, though you're ever so tired, till such time as you think 
those w 


she ’s safe in hers.” 

“‘ Never mind what she 'd say,” replied Kit, with some- 
| thing like a blush on his uncouth face; “she 'll never know 
| nothing, and consequently, she ’ll never say nothing.” 
| Mrs. Nubbles ironed away in silence for a minute or two, 
and coming to the fireplace fer another iron, glanced stealthily 
|| at Kit while she rubbed it en a board and dusted it with a 
i said nothing until she bad returned to her table 

again, when holding the iron at an alarmingly sbort distance 
| from her cheek, to test its temperature, and looking round 
| with a smile, she observed : 
| “I know what some people would say, Kit—” 
| _“ Nonsense,” interposed Kit with a perfect apprehension 
| of what was to fullow. 
|“ No, but they would, indeed. Some people would say that 
|| you 'd fallenin love with her; I know they would.” 

To this Kit only replied by bashfully bidding his mother 
ry strange figures with his legs 
by sympathetic contortions of his 








|, sought, he bit off an immense mouthful from the bread and 
|| meat, and took a quick drink of the porter, hy which artificial 
|, aids he choked himself and effected a diversion of the subject. 
|| “ Speaking seriously though, Kit,” said his mother taking 
| up the theme afresh, after a time, “ for of course I was only 
|| in joke just now, it ’s very good and thoughiful, and like you, 

to do this, and never let any body know it, though some day 


help once more, a few pounds, but two score of pounds, dear mysterious individual dashed on through a great many alleys) I hope she may come to know it, for I ’m sure she would be 


Quilp.”’ | 
The last advance was seventy,” said the dwarf; “and it |! 


went in one night.” | honse from the window of which a light was shining, lifted the | the 


“ I knowitdid,” answered the old man,“ but that wasthe 
worst fortune of all, and the time had not ceme then. Quilp, {| 
consider, consider,” the old man cried, trembling so much the } 
while that the papers in his hand fluttered as if they were | 
shaken by the wind, “ that orphan child. If 1 were alone, I |) 
could die with gladness—perhap. even anticipate that doom 
which is dealt out so unequally, coming as it does on 
proud and happy in their swrength, and shunning the needy 
and afflicted and all who court it in their despair—bet what 
I have done, has been for her. Help me for her sake 1 im- i 
plore you—not for mine, for hers !"’ 

“I'm I've got an appointmentin the city,” said Quilp H 
looking at his watch with perfect self- ion, “ or I should | 
gladto have spens half an hour with you while | 
you com yourself—very glad.” i 

“ Nay, Quilp, good Quilp,” gasped the old man, catching |, 
at his skirte—‘‘you and I have talked together more than | 
once of her poor mother’s story. The fear of her coming to | 
poverty has perhaps been bred in me by that. Do not be hard | 
upon me, but take that into account. You are a great gainer 
by me. Qh, » me the money for this one last hope!" | 

“[ couldn't do it, really,” said Quilp with unusual polite- | 
ness, “though I tell you what—and this is a circumstance 
worth bearing in mind as showing how the s tamong us | 
may be taken in semetimes—I was so deceived by the penu- 
rious way in which youlived, alone with Nelly—” 


\| 
“ All done to save money for tempting fortune, and make \ 
her triumph greater,” cried the old man. 

“Yes, yes, I understand that now,” said Quilp; ‘ but I was | 
going to say, | was sodeceived by that, your miserly wey, the | 
reputation you had among those who knew you of being rich, || 
and your repeated assurances that you would make of my ad- 
vances treble and quadruple the interest you paid me, that ['d 
have advanced you even now what you want, on your simple 
note of hand, though I had been led to suspect something 
wrong, if I had n’t unexpectedly become acquainted with your 
secret way of life.” 

“ Whe is it,” retorted the me pons ae oe - not- 
withstanding all my caution, that. Come. t me 
know the omnbude person.” il 

The dwarf, bethinking himself that his giving up the 
child would lead to the disclosure of the artifice be had em- 
ployed, which, as nothing was to be gained by it, it was as 
well to conceal, stopped shortin his answer and said, ‘ Now, 
who do you think 7” 

“Tt was Kit, it must have been the boy; he played the spy 
and a tampered with him?” said the old man. 

“How came you tothink of him?" said the dwarf in a| 
tone of great commiseration. ‘Yes it was Kit. Poor Kit! = 

So saying, he nodded in a friendly manuer, and teok his| 
leave, stopping when he had the outer door a little 
distance, and grinning with ge! delight. 

“Poor Kit!" muttered Quilp. “(I think it was Kit who 
said I was an uglier dwarf than could be seen any where for 
‘penny, wasn’t it. Ha, ha, ha! Poor Kit!” 

And with that he went his way, still chuckling as he went, 
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the | she has n’t been at the window at all.” 


| alrea 


court, when he subsided into a walk, and making for a small 


latch ef the door and passed in. 

“ Bless us!" cried a woman turning sharply round, “ who's 
that? Oh: it's you Kit!" 

o Way how oi it ’s me.” . . 

“ Why, how tired you look, my dear!” 

“ Old master an’t gone out to-night,” said Kit; “and so 
With which words, 
he sat down by the fire and looked very mournful and discon- 
tented 


The room in which Kit sat himself down in this condition 
was an extremely poor and homely place, but with that air of 
comfort about it, neverthless, which—or the spot must be a 
wretched one indeed—cleanii 

in some degree. Late as the Dutch clock showed it to’ 
the poor woman was still bard at work at an ironing-table ; | 
@ young child lay sleeping in a cradle near the fire; and 
another, a sturdy boy of two or three years old, very wide | 
awake, with a very tight night-cap on his head, and a night- | 
gown very much too small for him on his body, was sitting 
bolt upright in a clothes-basket staring over the rim with his 
round eyes, and looking as if he had thoroughly made | 
up his mind rever to go to sleep any mere; which, as he had 
declined to take his natural rest and had been brought | 
out of in consequence, opened a cheerful prospect for bis | 
relations and friends. It was rather a queer-looking family ; 
Kit, his mother, and the children, being ull strongly alike. 


Kit was di 





ing soundly, and from him to his other brother in the clothes- | 
basket, and from him to their mother, who had been at work | 
without complaint since morning, and thought it would be a} 
better and kinder thing to be good-humored. So he rocked 
the cradle with his foot, made a face at the rebel in the 
clothes-basket, which him in high good-humor directly, 
and stoutly de to be talkative and make himself 


agreeable. 
“ Ah, mother!” said Kit, taking out his clasp-knife and 


falling upon a great piece of bread and meat which she had | 
had weal Gor him, hours before, “‘ what a one you are! There 


a’ n't many such as yeu, J know.” 


“[ hope there are many a great deal better, Kit,” said Mrs. | 


Nubbles; “ and that there are, or ought to be, accordin’ to 
what the parson at chapel says.” 

“ Much ke knows about it,” returned Kit, contemptuously. 
“ Wait till he 's a widder and works like you, and gets as lit- 
Ue and does as mach, and keeps his spirits up the same, and 
then I "ll ask him what 's o'clock and trust him for being right 
to half a second.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Nubbles, evading the peint, “ your 
boer 's down there by the fender, Kit.” 


“1 see,” replied her son, taking pe Se pene pot, " my 
baton’ aaa And the parson’s health too if you like. 


I do:n’t bear him aay malice, - mu” ran 
“ Did tell me just new that master n't gone 
out to- at ” inquired Mrs. Nubbles.. 
“ Yes,” said Kit, “ worse luck.” 


and order can always im- || 


to be out of temper, as the best of us are | 


too often—but he leoked at the youngest child who was sleep- || 


| and narrow ways until he at length arrived in @ square paved || very grateful to you and feel it very much. It's a cruel thing 


|| to — the dear child shut up there. I do n't wonder that 
gentleman wants to keep it from you.” 

|| “ He don’t think it’s cruel, bless you,” said Kit, “and 
|| do n’t mean it to be so, or he would n’t do it—I do consider, 
|| mother, that he would n’t do it for all the gold and silver in 
|| the world. No, no; that he would a’t. I know him better 
, than that.” 

| _“ Then what does he do it for, and why does he keep it so 
|| close from you? ” said Mrs. Nubbles. 

“ That I don’t know,” returned her son. “ If be had n't 
| tried to keep it s0 close, though, I should never have found it 
|| out, for it was his getting me away at night and sending me 

off so much earlier than he used to, that first made me curi- 
|| ous to know what was going on. Hark! what ’s that?” 
“ It’s enly somebedy outside.” 
| It’s somebody crossing over here,” said Kit, standing up 
to listen, “‘and coming very fast too. He can't have gone 
| out after I left, and the house caught fire, mother! "’ 
| The boy stood for a moment, really bereft, by the appre- 
hension he had conjured up, of the power to move. foot- 
— d nearer, the door was opencd with a hasty hand, 
| and the child herself, pale and breathless, and hastily wrapped 
in a few disordered garments, hurried into the room. 
| “* Miss Nelly! What is the matter?” cried mether and 
toge 


| “ I must not stay a moment,” she returned, “ grandfather 
| has been taken very ill; I found him in a fit upon the floor—” 
“ T'll run for a doctor,” said Kit, seizing his brimless hat. 
«I'll be there directly, I 'll—” 
“No, no,” cried Nell, ‘‘there is one there, you ‘re not 
wanted, you—you—must never ceme near us any more!”’ 
“ What!” roared Kit. 
| Never again,” said the child. “ De n’t ask me why, for 
| [don’t know. Praydon’t ask me why, pray do n’t be sorry, 
| pray don’t be vexed with me, I have nothing to do with it 
| indeed!" 


| Kit looked at her with his eyes stretched wide, and opened 
and shut his mouth a great many times, but could n’t get out 
| one word. 
“ He complains and raves of you,” said the child, “ I don’t 
| know what you have done, but I hope it's nothing very bad.” 
“ Tdene!" roared Kit. 
“ He cries that you 're the cause of all his misery,” re- 
} turned the child with tearful eyes; he screamed and called 
| for you—they say you must not come near him or he will die. 
| You must not return to us any more. I came to tell you, I 
| thought it would be better that I should come than somebody 
uite strange. Oh, Kit, what Aave you done? you, in whom 
ft traned so much, and who were almost the only friend I 
had! ” 

The unfortunate Kit looked at his mistress harder 
and harder, and with eyes growing wider and wider, but was 

ly motionless and silent. : ; 

“ T have brought his money for the week,” said the child, 
looking to the woman and laying it on the table—"‘ and—and 
=a little more, for he was always good and kind to me. I 
hope he will be sorry and do well somewhere else and not take 
re), Spacey It grieves me very much to part with 


“Sa 
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— 
him like this, but there is no help. It must be dene. Good 
night!” 


With the tears streaming down her fece, and her slight 
Syae wrahiing wih Ga aed Oo ee ae 
the shock she hed received, the errand she had just dis- 
charged, and a thousand painful and affectionate feelings, the 
child hastened te the door, and disappeared as rapidly as she 
had come. 
The poor woman, who had no cause to doubt her son, but 
i is honesty and truth, was stag- 
advanced one word 
, knavery, 
of the nightly ——— for it = ~ 
ed so » havi occasioned by some 
pods 5 inte lor brein end rendered her oftaia to 
ar ape peal = ie tient but Kit made to 
i q it no attempt 
fort her and remained quite bewildered. The baby in the 
cradle woke up and cried, the boy in the clothes-basket fell 
over on his with basket upon him and was seen no more, 


the mother wept louder yet and rocked faster, but Kit, insen- | 
sidle to all the din and tumult, remained in a state of utter | 


stupefaction. 


CHAPTER XL 
Quiet and solitude were destined to hold uni rule | 
no longer beneath the roof that sheltered the child. Next 


delirium ; and sinking under the influence of this disorder, he 


had acceunt- | 


- morning the old man was in a raging fever, accompanied with | 


hay Sor anny Sao ms Sontena gees ie ES, Biase wa 


watching enough now, but it was the 


who made of it a greedy trade, and who, in the intervals of | 


their attendance wu 


“Smoke away you dog,” said Quilp turning to the boy; 
“ fill pipe salsead smoke it fost, down to the last whiff, 
|| or I'll put the sealing-waxed end in the fire and rub it red hot 
|| upon your tengue,”’ 
|| Luckily the boy was case-hardened, and would have smoked 
a small lime-kiln if any body had treated him with it. Where- 
fore he only muttered a brief defiance ef his master and did 
as he was ordered. 

“ Is it good, Brass, is it nice, is it fragrant, do you feel like 
|| the Grand Turk ?” said Quilp. 
| Mr. Brass thought if he did, the Grand Turk’s feelings were 

by no means to be envied, but he said it was famous, and he 
had no doubt he felt very like that Potentate. 

“ This is the way to off fever,” said Quilp, “ this is 

|| the way to k y of life. 








cep off every We'll never leave 


a chair wringing her | off all the time we stop here—smoke away, you dog, or you 
aed od shall swallow the pipe.” 


“Shall we stop here long, Mr. Quilp?" inquired his 
friend, when ab duns! 


given his boy this last gentle ad- 
monition. 


“‘ We must stop, I suppose, till the old gentleman up stairs 
is dead,” returned Quilp. " 
| “He! he! he!" laughed Mr. Brass, “ oh, very good!” 
| “Smoke away!” cried Quilp. “Never stop! You can 
talk as you smoke. Do ‘nt lose time.” 
“He! he! he!” cried Brass, faintly, as he again applied 
himself to the odious pipe. ‘‘ But if he should get better, Mr. 
i} 


Quil ” 
Thien we ihe ctajp iB bo Gone, end ao lenge” returned 
the dwarf. 





“ How kind it is of you, sir, to wait ‘till then !"’ said Brass. 


pon the sick man, huddled together with a | « Some people, sir, would have sold or removed the goods 


oy a Ee oe ne ws one and made merry; || —ob, dear! the very instant the law allowed 'em. Some peo- 


death were their ordinary household gods. 


|| ple, sir, would have been all flintiness and granite. Some peo- 


Yet in ali the hurry and crowding of such a time, the child pie, sir, would have” —— 


was more alone than she had ever been before: alone in spirit, | 


‘Some people would have spared themselves the jabbering 


alone in her devotion to him who was wasting away upon his |! of such & parrot as you,” interposed the dwarf. 


burning bed, alone im her unfei sorrow and her ui 


chased sympathy. Day after day, and night after night, found | The smoki 
her still by the pillow of the unconscious sufferer, stil antici-|! and without ta 
pating his every want, and still listening to those pac “ Here's the 
of her name, and those anxieties and cares for her, which were | 


ever uppermost among his feverish wanderings. 
The 


house was no longer theirs. Even the sick chamber | 


“ He! he! he!” cried Brass. “ You have such spirits !” 
sentinel at the door interposed in this place, 
| his pipe from his lips, growled, 

gal a comin’ down.” 

“The what, you dog?” said Quilp. 

|| “The gal,” returned the boy. “ Are you deaf?” 

“Oh!” said Quilp, drawing in his breath with great relish, 


seemed to be retained on the uncertain tenure of Mr. Quilp’s as if he were taking soup, “ you and I will have such a set- 


favor. The old man’s illness had not lasted meny days when | thing presently; there ’s such a scratching and bruising in | 
» | st f . 

in virtue of certain legal powers to that effect, which few un- | ie dosh eo ad 
derstood and none presumed to call into question. This im- | 
-d, with the assistance of a man of law whom | 
brought with him for the purpose, the dwarf proceeded to | 


he took formal possession of the premises and all upon them 


t step sec 


dear young friend. Aha! Nelly! How is 
of diamonds?” 

“He 's very bad,” replied the weeping child. 

“‘ What a pretty little Nell!" cried Quilp. 

“Oh, beautiful, sir, beautiful indeed,’ said Brass. ‘‘ Quite 


establish himself and his coadjutor in the house, as an asser- | charming.” 


tion of his claim against all comers, and then set about making | 


his quarters comfortable after his own fashion. 


To this end, Mr. Quilp encamped in the back parlor, hav- 


ing first put an effectual stop to 
ting up the shop. Havi 
furniture the handsomest 


further business by shut- 
out from among the old | 
and most commodious chair he could | muttered 
possibly find, which he reserved for his own use, and an es- eo} 
jally hi and uncomfortable one, which he considerately , + 
appropriated to the accommodation of his friend, he caused | fow 


|| in what he meant to be a soothing tone, “or is she going to 
bed in her own little room inside here ; which is poor Nelly 
going to do?” 

“What a remarkably pleasant way he has with children!” 
Brass as if in confidence between hi-nself and the 
ing ; “upon my word it’s quite a treat to hear him.” 

I’m not going to stay at all,” faltered Nell. “I want a 


them to be carried into this room and took ap his position in | here any more.” 


great state. The apartment was very far removed from the _ 
old man’s chamber, but Mr. Quilp deemed it prudent, a8 @ into it as the child entered. 


precaution againet infection from fever and a means of whéle- 


some fumigation, not only to smoke himself without cessation, 


|| again.” 
Senenenan eaiesaaes i “or tm ye y tosmoke ce 
@ great pipe which warf provided for the purpose, | 
and to take it from his lips under any pretence whatever, were | 


it only for one minute at a time, if he dared. These 


that he called that comfort. 

The legal gentleman, whose melodious name was Brass, 
might have called it comfort also but for two drawbacks : one 
° Se oe, ae cumetion St catty 8p Mo dial, the 
seat of which was very , angular, sli , and sloping; 
the other that tobaceo-smoke always caused hia eet 


re and a . 
of Mr. Quilp’s, and had a thousand reasons for soneiliating bis 


With ho bot grace bo cold Gaamnes ns Ns cowsiwosnce 


i 
: 
g 


was an attorney of no very good repute fi 
of London. He was a tall, sere | 


to be out of temper that he might onl L 
Quilp looked at his legal adviser, and seeing that he was 
ws erp much in the anguish of his that he some- 
mes » when he to its full flavor, 
and that he constantly fanned smoke from him, wasq 
overjoyed, and rubbed his hands with glee. 2 


- . aa 
ments aaa. Mr. en iP looked round him with = aa any other emanating from the same source, the dwarf walked 


‘ 
i} 
1 


him great internal : 5 : 
Dunes howes quhJoeveen by night and as a kind of divan by day, and in order that it 









|| to return with a countenance of tolerable composure. 


we 
; Mr. Bross, © minute inventory of all the goods in the 





“ And a very nice little room it is!" said the dwarf, looking 
i “ Quite a bower. You're sure 
| you ‘re not going to use it, you ‘re sure you 're not cemi 
back, Nelly ?”’ : 4 ~ 
“No,” replied the child, hurrying away with the few arti- 
ress she had come to remove ; “ never again, never 


“Shes very sensitive.” said Quilp, looking after her. 
“ Very sensitive ; that’s a pity. The bedstead 1s much about 
my size. I think I shali make it my little room.,” 


Mr. Brass, encouraging this idea as he would have 


in to try the effect, which he did by throwing himself upon his 
back upon the bed with his pipe in his m and then kick- 
ing up his legs and smoking violently. Mr. Brass applauding 

comforta- 





| this ~- very much, and the bed being soft and 
ble, Mr. Quilp determined to use it both as a sleeping place 


might be converted to the latter at once, remained 
where he was and smoked his pipe out. The legal gentle- 
man being by this time rather giddy and perplexed in his ideas 
(for this was one of the operations of the tobacco upon his 
nervous system) took the opportunity of slinking away into 
the open air where in course of time sensveiell sufficiently 
He was 
soon led on by the malicious dwarf to smoke himself into a 
relapse, and in that state stumbled upon a settee where he 
8 _ se ite? 
; were Me, Quilp’s first dings on en 
his new property, He was for Cates dogs toreioatte busi. 
ness from performing any particuler pranks, as his time was 
Occupied between taking, with the assistance of 
and abread upon his other concerns which en- 
him for several hours at atime. His avarice and cau- 


maces. She lived in such continual dread and appre a 


if she stirred from her # chamber, that she 
aiillkan 100k i Sor 0 toomnens entil late on elas when the silence 
encouraged her to venture forth and breathe the purer air of 
some empty room. 

One night she had stolen to her usual window and was sit- 
ting there very sorrowfully, for the old man had been worse 
that day, when she thought she heard her name pronounced 
by a in the street, and looking down, recognized Kit, 
whose endeavors to attract her attention had roused her from 
her sad reflections. 

“ Miss Nell!” said the boy in low voice. 

“Yes,” replied the child, doubtful whether she ought wo 
hold any communication with the supposed culprit, but inclio- 
ing to ber old favorite still, ‘‘ what do yeu want!” 

“T have wanted to say a word to you for a long time,” the 
boy replied, “ but the people below have driven me away and 
would ‘nt let me see you. Youdon’tbelieve—I bope you don't 
really beiove—that I deserve to be cst uf as Ihave bees, de 

1” 


mel must believe it,” returned the child. “ Or why would 
grandfather have been so angry with you?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Kit. “I'm sure I 've never de 
served it from him, no, nor from you. I can say that with a 
true and honest heart, any way. And then to be driven from 
the door, when I only came to ask how old master was—!" 

= never me that,” said the child. “I didn: 
know it indeed. I would n't have had them do it for th 
world.” 

“Thank ‘ee, Miss,” returned Kit; “it’s comfortable to 
hear you say that. I said I never would believe that it wa 


your doing.” 
“ That was right!” said the child, eagerly. 





“ Has she come to sit upon Quilp’s knee,” said the dwarf 


things out of that room, and then I—{—won 't come down | 


| “ Miss Nell,” cried the boy coming under the window and 
|| speaking in a lower tone, “ there are new masters down stairs. 
jj It's yc for you.” 

| “Ieis, indeed,” replied the child. 

“ Apd so it will be for him when he gets better,” said the 
| boy, ing toward the sick room. 

“Tf he ever does,” added the child, unable to restrain her 


tears. 
“Qh, he "Il do that, he ‘Il do that,” said Kit. “I'm sure 
| he will. You mustn't be cast down, Miss Nell. Now do'nt 


Mr : 

| words of encouragement and consolation were few 
i and roughly said, but they affected the child and made her for 
the moment weep the more. 

“ He 'Il be sure to get better now,” said the boy, anxiously, 
“if you do n't give way to low spirits and turn ill yourself, 
which would make him worse, ol threw him back just as be 
was recoveri When he does, say a good word—say a kind 
word for me, Miss Ne]l.” 

“‘ They tell me I must not evep mention your name to him 
|| for a long, long time,” rejoined the child, “I dare not; and 
|| even if I might, what good would a kind word do you, Kit! 
| We shall be very poor. We shall *carcely have bread to eat.” 

“ It's not that I may be taken back,” said the hoy, “ that I 
ask the favor of you. It is 'nt for the sake of food and wages 
| that I've been waiting about so long in hopes to see you. 
| Don’t think that I'd come in a time of trouble to talk of such 
| things as them.” 

The child looked gratefully and kindly at him, but waited 
that he might speak again. 

“No, it's not that,” said Kit, hesitating, “ it's something 
vory different from that. I have ‘nt got much sense, I know ; 
but if he could be brought to helieve that I'd been « faithful 
servant to him, doing the best I could, and never meaning 
harm, perhaps he might n’t”— 

Here Kit faltered so that the child entreated him to 
speak out, and quickly, for it was very late, and time to shut 
the window. 

“ Perhaps he might n’t think it over ventureseme for me to 
say—well then, to say this,”—cried Kit with sudden boldness. 


“ This home is from you and him. Mother and I bave 
got a poor oat, but that 's better than this with all these 
ple here, and why net-come there, till he ’s had time to 
about and find a better!” 

The child did — Kit, in the relief of having made 
his ition, found bis tongue loosened, and spoke out in 
its with his utmost eloquence. 


“ You think,” said the boy, that it 's very small and incon- 
venient. So it is, but it's very clean. Perhaps you think it 
would be noisy, but there 's not a oy om 
os ee eee. Don be afraid of the children; the baby 
ly ever cries, and the other one is good—besi des, 
I'd mind ‘em. They would n't vex bag I'm sure. 
Do try, Miss Nell, do try. The little awe ah ie 
very pleasant. Youcanscea of the church-clock thro h 
Gin chdmocyocnd teen tot time; mother says it would 





tion being now thoroughly awakened, however, he was never 


just the thing for you, and it would, and you 'd have her to wa/ 


—_——— 
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ufon you both, and me to run of errands. We don't mean 
money, bless you; you ‘re not to think of that, Will you try 
him, Miss Nell? Only say you'll try him. Do try to make 
old master come, and ask first what I have HH] 
you promise that, Miss Nell ad 

Before the child could reply to this earnest solicitation, the 
street-door opened, and Mr. Brass, thrusting out his t- 
capped head called in a surly voice, “‘ Who 's there!” Kit 
immediately glided away, and Nell, closing the window softly, 
drew back inte the room. 

Before Mr. Brass had repeated bis inquiry many times, 
Mr. Quilp, also embellished with a night-cap, emerged from 
the seme door and looked carefully up and down the stréet, 
and up at all the windows of the house from the ite side. 
Finding that there was nobody a ge he presently retarned 
into the house with his legal friend, protesting (as the child 
heard from the staircase) that there was a league and 
against him, that he was in danger of being robbed and 
dered by a band of conspirators who prowled about the house 
at all seasons, and that he would delay no longer, but take 
immediate steps for disposing of the property and returning 
to his own peaceful roof. Having growled forth these and a 
great many other threats of the same nature, he cviled himself 
once more in the child’s little bed, and Nell crept softly up the 
stairs. 

It was natural enough that her short and unfinished dia- 
logue with Kit should leave a strong isipression on her mind, 
and influence her dreams that night her recollections for 
e long, long time. Surrounded by unfeeling creditors and 
mercenary attendants upon the sick, and meeting in the hight 
of her anxiety and sorrow with little regard or s 
even from the women about her, it is not surprising that the 
affectionate heart of the child shoul! have been touched to 
the quick by one kind and generous spirit, however uncouth 
the temple in which it dwelt. Thank Heaven that the tem- || 
ples of such spirits are not made with hands, and that | 
may be more worthily hung with poor patchwork than wi 

purple and fine linen! 


" 


CHAPTER XI. 





At length the crisis of the old man’s disorder was past. and | 
he began to mend. By slow and very feeble degrees his con- 
sciousness came back, but the mind was weakened and its 
functions were impaired. He was patient, and quiet; often 
sat brooding, but not despondently, for a long space; was | 
easily amused even by a sunbeam on the wall] or ceiling ; made i 
no complaint that the days wére Jong or the nights tedious; | 
and appeared indeed to have lost all account of time and every || 
sense of care or weariness. He-would sit for hours together | 
with Nell’s small hand in his, playing with the fingers and || 
stopping sometimes to smoothe her hair or kiss herbrow, and, | 
when he saw that tears were glistening in her eyes, would 
look amazed about him for the cause, and forget hi 
even while he looked. 

The child and he rode out: the old man propped up with | 
pillows, and the child beside him. They were and in band 
as usual. The noise and motion in the streets fatigued his 
brain at first, but he was not surprised, or cufious, or pleased, 
or irritated. He was asked if he remembered this, or that. 
*Oh »’ he said, ‘quite well-- why not?’ Sometimes.he 

his head and looked with earnest gaze and outstretched 
neck after some stranger in the crowd, until he disappeared 
from sight; but to the question why he did thid he answered | 
not a word. | 

He was sitting in his easy-chair one day, and Nell upon a 
stool beside him, when a man outside the door inquired if | 
he might enter. ‘Yes,’ he said without emotion, ‘ it was | 
Quilp, he knew. Quilp was master there. Of coutse he || 
might come in.’ And so he did. , } 

“I’m glad to see you well again at last, ricighbor,’”said 
the dwarf, sitting down opposite to him. “ You're quite | 
strong, now 1” : I 

“ Yes,” said the old man feebly, “ yes.” 

“] don’t want my 4 you, you know, neighbor,” said the | 
———— his Voice, for the old man's senses were duller 

they had been ; “ but as soon as you can arrange your 
future proceedings, the better.” 7 

“Surely,” said the old man. ‘ The better for all panties.” 

“ You see,” pursued Quilp, after a short pause, “ goods 
being once removed, this house would be uncomfortable ; un- 

inhabitable, in fact.” 

“You true,” returned the old man. 
what w she dot” 

“ Exactly,” bawled the dwarf, nodding his bead ; “ that’s 
— well earved: Then will you consider about it, neigh- 

7” 

“IT will, certainly,” replied the old man. ‘“ We shall not 
stop here.” ; 

“So I supposed,” said the dwarf. “ T have so’d the things. 
They have not yielded quite as much as they might have done, 
but pretty well—pretty well. To-day's Tuesday. When 
shall they be moved? There ’s no hurry—shall we say this 

7 


j 
| 





“Poor Nell, too; 


afternoon 
“ Say Friday morning,” returned the old man. 
“ Very »” said the dwarf, ‘ So be it—with the under- 


standing that I can’t go beyond that day, neighbor, en any 
account.” 
“ Good,” returned the old man. “I shall remember it.” 


is wonder || his 





itless way in which all this was said; but as the old man || saw in this but a return of the simple pleasures they had once 
nodded his head and “‘on Friday morning. I shall || enjoyed—a relief from the gloomy solitude in which she had 
remember it,” he had no excuse for dwelling upon the subject || ived—an escape from the leartless people by whom she had 
any further, and so took a friendly leave with many expres- | been surrounded in her late time of trial—the restoration of 
sion of good-will and many omy to his friend on his || the old man’s health and peace, and a life of tranquil happi- 
looking so remarkably weil ; went below stairs to repert | ness. Sun, and stream, and meadow, and summer days, shone 
progress to Mr. Brass. * |pbrightly in her view, and there was no dark tint in all the 
All that day, and all the next, the old man remained in this | sparkling picture. 

state. He wandered up and down the house and into and | The old man had slept for some hours soundly in his bed, 
out of the various rooms, as if with some vague intent of bid. || and she was yet busily engaged in preparing for their flight. 
ding them adieu, but he referred neither by direc: allusions | There were a few articles of clothing for herself to carry, and 
nor in any other manner to the interview of the morning or | « few for him: old garments, such as became their fallen for- 
the necessity of finding some other shelter. An indistinct | tunes, and a staff to support his feeble steps, put ready for his 
idea he had that the child was desolate and in want of help, | use. But this was not all her task, for now she must visit the 
for he often drew her to his bosom and bade her be of good | old rooms for the last time. 

cheer, saying that they would not desert each other; but he|| And how different the perting with them was from any she 
seemed to contemplate their real position more dis- | had ex and most of all from that which she had often- 
tinctly, and was still the listless, passionless creature, that I est red to herself! How could she ever have thought ef 
ay hy mind and body had left him. | idding them farewell in mph, when the recollection of the 

We cail this a state of childishness ; but it is the same poor, || many hours she had 7% ong them rose to her swelli 

hollow mockery of it, that death is of sleep. Where, in the dull | heart, and made her feel the wish a cruelty, lonely and 





y eyes of doating men, are the laughing light and life of child- || though many of those hours had been? She sat down at the 
frankness 


hood, the gayety that has known no check, the that || window where she had spent so many evenings—darker far 
has felt no chill, the hope that bas never withered, the joys | than this—and every theught of hepe or cheerfulness that had 
that fade in onenten? Where, in the lineaments of || occurred to her in place came vividly upon her mind, and 
rigid and unsightly death, is the calm beauty of slumber, tell- | blotted out all its dull and mournful recollections in an instant. 
ing of rest for the waking hours that are past, and gentle!) Her own little room, too, where she had so often knelt down 
hopes and loves for those which are tocome? Lay deathand | and prayed at night—-prayed for the time which she hoped 
sleep down, side by side, and say who shall find the two akin. | was dawning now—the little room where she had slept so 
forth the child and childish man together, and blush for | peacefully, and dreamed such pleasant dreams—it was hard 
the pride that libele our own happy state, and gives its title | not to be able to glance round it onee more, and to be forced 
to an ugly and distorted image. || to leave it without one kind look er grateful tear. There were 
Thursday arrived, and there was no alteration in the old | some trifles there—poor, useless things—that she would have 
man; but a change came upon him that evening as he and | liked to take away; but that was impossible. 
the child sat silently together. || _ This brought to mind her bird—her poor bird, who hung 
In a small, dull yard below his window there was a tree— | there yet. She wept bitterly for the loss of this little crea- 
green and flourishing enough for such a place ; and as the air || ture, until the idea eccurred to her—she did not know how 
i among its leaves, it threw a rippling shadew on the | or why it came into her head—that it might by seme means 
white wall. The old man sat watching the shadows as they || fall into the hands of Kit, who would keep it for her sake, and 
trembled in this patch of light until the sun went down; and | think perhaps that she had left it behind in the hope that he 
when it was night, and the moon was slowly rising, he still || might have it, and as an assurance that she was grateful to 
sat in the same spot. | him. She was calmed and comforted by the thought, and 
To one who had been tossing on a restless bed so long, even | went to rest with a lighter heart. 
these few green leaves and this tranquil light, although it lan- From many dreams of rambling through light and sunny 
guished among chimneys and house-tops, were pleasant things. | places, but with some vague object unattained which ran in- 
hey suggested quict places afar off, and rest, and peace. _|| distinctly through them all, she awoke to find it yet night, 
The child thought more than once that he was moved, and | and that the stars were shining brightlyin the sky. At length 
had forborne to speak. But now he shed tears—tears that it | the day to glimmer and the stars to grow pale and dim. 
lightened her aching heart to see; and making as though he As soon was sure of this, she arose and dressed herself 
would fall upon his knees, besought her to forgive him. for the j y: a 
“ Forgive you—what?” said Nell, interposing to prevent The old man was yet asleep, and as she was unwilling to 
purpose. “Oh, grandfather! what should J forgive?” || disturb him, she left him to slumber on until the sun rose. 
“ All that is past—all that has come upon thee, Nell—all || He was anxious that they should leave the house without a 
that was done in that uneasy dream !”” returned the old man. | minute’s loss of time, and was soon ready. 
“ Do not talk so,” said the child. “Pray donot. Let us The child then took him by the hand, and they trod lightly 
speak of something else.” | and cautiously down the stairs, trembling whenever a board 
“ Yes, yes, we will,” he rejoined ; “ and it shall be of what | creaked, and often stopping to listen. The old man had for- 
we talked of long ago—many months—months is it, or weeks, | gotten a kind of wallet which contained the light burden he 
or days 1—which is it, Nell?” |had to carry, and the going back a few steps to fetch it 
“ I do not understand you,” said the child. |, seemed an interminable delay. 
“Te has come back upon me to-day; it has all come back || At last they reached the passage on the ground floor, where 
since we have been sitting here. I bless thee for it, Neli!” | the snoring of Mr. Quilp and his legal friend sounded more 
“ For what, dear grandfather ?" || terrible in their ears than the roars of lions. The bolts of the 
“ For what you said when we were first made beggars, Nell. | door were rusty, and difficult to unfasten without noise. When 
Let us speak softly. Hush! for if they knew our purpose || they were all drawn back it was found to be locked, and, 
down stairs, they would cry that I was mad and se thee | worst of all, the key was gone. Then the child remembered 
from me. We will not stop here another day; we will go far | for the first time one of the nurses having told her that Quilp 
away from here.” || always locked both the house-doors at night, and kept the 
“ Yes, let us go,” said the child, earnestly. “ Let us be- | keys on the table in his bedroom, pew ine 
gove from this place, and never turn back or think of itagain. || It was not without great feer and trepidation that 
Let us wander barefoot through the world, rather than linger | Nell slipped off her shoes, and gliding through the store-room 
here.” || of old curiosities, where Mr. Brass—the ugliest piece of goods 
“ We will,” answered the old man; “ we will travel afoot, in all the ane sleeping on @ mattress, passed into ker 
h fields and weods, and by the side of rivers, and trust || own little c r. ‘ . 
ourselves to God in the ieee shade He dwells. Ivisfar|| Here she stoed for a few moments quite or ee -— 
better to lie down at night beneath an open sky like that | terror at the sight of Mr. Quilp, who was apd keg “ 
der—see how bright it is !—than to rest in close rooms which |! of bed that he almost seemed to be standing on his head, an 4 
are always full of care and weary dreams Thou and I to-| who, either from the uneasiness of this — o with bi 
gether, Nell, may be cheerful and happy yet, and learn to for-|| his agreeable habits, was gasping — diny Hows) 
get this time, as if it had never been.” I — wide open, ( _ sort egy Age + fred Loceeee 2 
“ ri ” ori » chi “ never of his e is visible. ’ ’ 
hie We will be happy,” cried the child. ‘“ We can be I ask ech. any ine ailed en, peer herself sb 
“) n—never again ; that’s truly said,” | key, after one hasty glance about the room, and repassing 
rejoined Sool an ae us steal away rent mern- | prostrate Mr. Brass, she rejoined the old man in =, They 
ing—early and softly, that we may not be scen or heard, and | got the door open without noise, and, passing into the street, 
leave no trace or track for them to follow by. ror me a ” ott an a 
i heavy with watchi “« Which way 1” sa ‘ 
c—— tape an wanes i ‘or me; I a for || The old man looked irresolutely = on ges ee 
me; but thou wilt be well again, and merry too, when we are | then to the right and left, then io ae eth Mp ‘natin teal 
far away. To-morrow morning, dear, we'll turn our faces|| head. It was plain that she +: ‘ wy on iving 
from this scene of sorrows, and be as free and happy as the | leader. The child felt it, but had no : sgiving, 
birds.” and putting her hand in his, led him - ve de blue ok 
And then the old man clasped his hands sbove her head, | It was the beginning of « day in duties tis Cash 10 00 n8 
and said in a few broken words that from that time forth they senegal a -— — rs e Son, io houses 
we ee ee Oe _ m  eyaay on and shops were closed, and the healthful air of morning fell 


The child's heart beat high with hope ahd confidence. She like breath from angels on ptm ey through the glad 





Mr. Quilp seemed rather puzaled by the strange, even spir- 


had no thought of hunger, or cold, or thirst, or suffering. She The old man and the 
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ilence, elate with hope and pleasure. They were alone to- 
—_ ‘once again; pan ebject was bright and fresh ; nothing 
reminded them, otherwise than by contrast, of the monotony 
and constraint they had left behind; charch-towers and stee- 
ples, frowning and dark at other times, now shone and daz- 
zled in the sun; each humble nook and corner rejoiced in 
light: and the sky, dimmed by e, shed its 
placid smile over every thing beneath. 
Forth from the city, while it yet slumbered, went the two 
poor adventurers, wandering they knew not whither. 
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THE OUTSIDE SLICE. 

‘Slice, I say! Pauca, Pauce: slice! That's my humor.’—Nym. 

“Here! waiter—what do you mean by this? You've 
brought me what I can’t eat. Fake itaway!"’ ‘“ What's the 
matter with it, sir?” ‘ What's the matter with it? Why, 
it’s the outside slice. Who the devil do you think can eat the 
outside slice of boiled beef?’’—*“ Why, sir, we cuts up ten 
rounds a week, one week with another, sir, and you know, 
sir, somebody mvst have the outgide slice.” Thus spoke the 
guest, thus reasoned the waiter. The fact is, I had some- 
how wandered into, and lost my way in, that mighty mart, 
the City; and I was sitting, for better or fer worse, at an or- 
dinary, in the central darkness of s labyrinth of passages, 
more intricate than that in Crete of old, which are said in 
some mysterious mannner to connect Cornhill and Lombard 
street. Being in my quiet way a bit of a philosopher or at 
least a philosophizer, the profound truth of the social, politi- 
co economical and moral axiom thus unconsciously uttered 
by the miserable waiter, struck me so forcibly, that [ remain- 
ed rapt in meditation upon it during the whole of my repast. 

“ True!” thought I, “nothing can be truer: 
must undoubtedly have the outside slice !” I 
two men ride upon the same horse, one must ride behind.” 
A truth this also, and spoken by a mighty prophet. Yet how 
subordinate in its import, how unpregnant of remoter conse- 
quences compared with the stern aphorism of this poor clink- 
er of pewter. “‘ One must ride behind:” indeed: be it so. 
’Tis only a question of dignity, which concerns but the pro- 
cession, the shows, and pageant of this tawdry world. But 
that at the brief banquet of this life, ‘ somebody must have 
the outside slice,” is a truth which, like that ‘sad sentence 
of an ancient date,’ of which erstwhile sang the poet of the 


seasons, cometh home to the business and bosom of every son | 


of Adam. Well would it be, better, far better than it is, for 
all the guests at Fortune’s table, were this fact ever nt 
to the eyes of their understandings. The poor wight who 
had been so luckless as to get fer his share the outside slice, 
might then be in sort reconciled to his lotas a a ‘ des- 
tiny unshunnable like death,’ the inevitable cond of hu- 
manity; and so munch his saline and fibrous morsel with far 
greater complacency. While he whose more fortunate seat 
at ‘ Life’s feast’ has brought him better things, he on whose 
luckier treacher the choicer cuts, and juicier slices have fallen, 
might chasten the pride of his palate with the wholesome re- 
flection that, but for his accidental position at the table, it 
might have been his turn so eat the outside slice instead of 
his neighbor's. Dr. Johnson or Pythagoras, or I know not 
who, somebody else, perhaps, whose opinion will be just as 
venerable if it should ever be as old, has said thas there is not 
the least illuminated of earth’s children, the dullest drudge, 
that one elbows on the dusty highway of this working-~day 
world but knoweth something—bholdeth within that ‘ wall of 
flesh’ of his some experience, which, could he rightly tell it, 
the wisest of his brethren would giadly learn of him. ‘ Dengue 
in trees, books in the running brooks,’ and ‘ sermons in stones,’ 
I knew might be found ; but here found [ the manna of wis- 
dom dromping from the sordid lips of ‘a 


r slave, a fixture 
in the Cimmerian recesses of a “| Ad contin 


le preeept! Asl back with ‘ half-shut eye’ 
—my chair tilted to the precise contemplative angle, my in- 
wend man in a state of dreamy half-consciousness, superin- 
duced meal of by no means outside slices, follow- 
ed by a glass of whiskey y—the golden aphorism of the 


waiter rang upon my mind’s tympanum with more than hu- | 


man authority, while its author stood with ‘ lack-lustre eye,’ 


awaiting the rejoinder of the surly recusant of outside slices, | coun 


as unconscious of the wisdom to which he had given vital | 


breath as was the lute of Orpheus or the viol of Paganini, of || sworn to her daily, hourly, by his eyes.’ 


the wondrous wer of the ‘ sound-compellers.’ Be it known, | 
confiding r! that the individual before me was none of | 
those perous functionaries who. in this our Fog Babylon, | 
are ath 


rmed, on no mean authority, to drive duly as morning | 


pay two hundred a year to their masters for the profitable 
privilege of waiting on his guests. No! Poor devil! he was 
a mere waiter. ‘ Ay, every inch’ a waiter, and one of the | 
most sodden and wretched looking of his tribe—his slice had 
evidently been from the very outside. He stood on the rug at 


the opposite end of the room, a faded, mouldy looking little | escape into the street with my hat, ind 


man yawning the upper half of his weary head off; but as his | 


words forced themselves upon my recollection, his head, to | 


my half-sleeping 
his countenance with wisdom. 

flowed to his feet a graceful robe 
of by peculiar hue between soot and brick-dust, so familiar 
to the eye of the experienced cockney, became an ample man- 


wi” 


His greasy black waistcoat | 


a 


eye, became clothed with curls Hyperian, I energies for a few moments in the 
, : . | (pen—water. 
; and bic fair) looad Od nt 7as 00 abby 0s 2 piece of tripe, my lemon- 


| es his pumps Is; a 
| cramby napkin in his hand a scro lazoned with his doc- 
| trine in letters of golden light ; he stood before me an apostle 
‘of moral truth: albeit the gluttonous epicure 1o whom he had 
| speken heeded it not, and absolutely by dint of a did 
| procure for himself an inside slice. I was indignant, and felt 
| that, had the appeal been addressed to myself, I could have 
| have sauced my outside slice with the mystic words, eaten it 
| with a delighted humility, and in grateful impulse have called 
| for another! “‘ Who the devil can eat the outside slice?” 
Why, thou profane, overfed diner! myriads can and do, and 
| myriads more are forced to take up with half a slice, outside 
| though it be—and yet every mother’s son of them thy better! 
|| 1 knew the man in earlier days, and had followed the 
| sages of his life through many years. For his heart, like that 
| of Mr. Celman’s Monk, it was 
— Like a hostler’s lanthorn at an inn 
| : All the circumference was dirty horn, 
feebly blinked the ray of light within.’ 
Outwardly, he was a ruddy gilled large-faced man, the back 
| of his head ve fat as the front; a good loose apoplectic white 
neckcloth enveloped the isth mus, thick and short, which con- 
nected it with his shoulde re, and from the equator of bis waist- 
band swang a heavy gold chain and seals, dropping over the 
southern vos em of that guodly repository, without touch- 
ing it. A blind man would have passed but a finger over the 
table-land of that huge visage, and pronounced him one of the 
|‘ fruges consumere nati.’ He had that morning made a pro- 
| fitable speculation in the stocks, and issued three writs. No 
novel thing with bim, for he often issued writs. Had he ser- 
ved them himself, how often would he have found better men 
than himself to whom it would have been happiness, could 


y they but have known themselves secure of the rejected portion | 
It is written, “If 


of this swine. The oracle of my unconscious benefactor has 
solved for me very many mest difficult questions. How often, 
when reflecting on my own lot in this patchwork world, have 

| I floundered on, more puzzled and benighted with every step 
I took, like Milton’s devils, ‘tound no end—in wandering 
mazes lost.’ 

I was born of a good family, educated with the notions, 
feelings, and aspirations of a yentleman; my mental powers 
directed to no particular object, but that of passing life agree- 
ably. From circumstances over which (to use a very thread- 
bare phrase) I had no control, I sank down suddenly from the 
palmy state of having ‘horse to ride and weapon to wear, 
into absolute destitution; but though after sounding every 
depth of squalid indigence, I have once again, now, in the far 
autumn of my days, an income suffictent to procure me all the 
necessaries of life, which, according to Alexander Pope, 


may be comprised in the brief summary of ‘ meat, clothes, 


and fire.’ Still lam a neglected, solitary, forgotten man ‘in 
corners thrown,’ and yet, on a strict retrospection, I can lay 
none ef my misfortunes at my own door, for, except that I 
once wrote a farce, and afterwards an essay on the Greek di- 
gamma, and, finally, an epic poem in twelve books on the 
story of Queen Boadices, I cannot honestly say that I have 
ever done anything to be very much ashamed of. Whence 
these reverses? (I had often asked myself,) wherefore the 
merciless buffetings of giglot Fortune? Why has she desert- 
ed me, and why have those I called friends followed her ex- 
ample? How am I to reconcile all this with the doctrine 
that ‘whatever is is right?’ The apothegm of the waiter 
burst upon my soul like sun-light—I had got an outside slice! 
Do you see that carriage yonder? It stops at D—— House. 
Look at that beauteous creature descending from it; mark 
her leaning on the arm of her young, handsome, noble hus- 
band! She, you will say, has all that this brief world can la- 
vish on its favorite children—beauty, rank, and opulence 
, You have none of either, you are tramping along through the 
mire of the foul streets, while she rolls by in down-cushioned 
chariot, joltless as the cloud-borne car of ‘ white-armed Juno.’ 
Oh enviable lot! oh unjust fortune! why delightest thou in 


‘ these disparities? Stay my friend; hear the truth; her hus- i] 


and black ooting onmene sandals; and the 
em! 






up water. In fact, as a northern : 
Vauxhall n deluge, in that ie mee 
the month of June, it was a rain 
threatened to ‘drench our steeples,” and not only ‘drown 
"but the hens into the bargain. Just as I’ plunged 
of mud, a stately, splendid carriage rolled 
The lamps flashed, and the fiery horses 
ped, as their hoofs in passing bespattered 
liquid nuisance from head to foot. I was not, [ 
most ble humor, for, besides the soaking 
jose of amatesr music, and had not yer 
recovered from its effects. “ There,” thought I, “ goes some 
selfish, onerous, money-grubbing animal, rolling along, warm 
aad dry, to be undressed and put to bed sumptuously by an 
obsequious valet ; while I, a most estimable, tem » intel- 
lectua] '’—I darted a savage glance into the intertor of the ve- 

































hicle a it , the gleam of the swinging lamp inside fe} 
upon the g ly, cadaverous —_ of the lord this luxury, 
| as he sat upright with cushions, and with a ‘ pa- 
‘tent "over his mouth. With the glance my sense- 


|, less envy changed to self-rebuke. Verily, could each mortal 
| of us know as much about the lot of his brother murmurer as 
| he knows about his own, who would be really willing to ex- 
| change conditions with his neighbor? Would I have c 
| my for this man's? No! thank Heaven! I can 
} eM wy awhale! ‘“ No!” said I to myself, “ he too, poor 
| fellow, like the lovely lady, has bad but an outside slice turned 
| inside up.” 
| As I strode on through rain and mire towards the home 
| where a bright fire and a comfortable bed awaited me, my 
|| conscience echoed the sentiment of the child-abandoned Lear. 
| * Ab! Ihave taken too little thought of this.’ Where is the 
mar that can truly say he has teken thought enough of it! 
Bethink thee, reader, of the counsel of him who has written 
| ‘there is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it s0; 
and if you cannot attain to the highest of that exquisite phi. 
|| losophy, invented I believe by some French gentleman, which 
| enabled its fortunate disciples to have always what they like, 
|| by always liking what they have, yet still contrive #0 to keep 
|| in subjection the struggling of Olid Adam within yeu, as never 
|| te quarrel. with your bread and butter because it is not butter. 
ed on beth sides. And sheuld the portion which has fallen 
on your platter, in this eating and drinking world, be less del- 
icate than you might reasonably desire, forget not that mil- 
| lions of your neighbors perbaps deserve better and fare worse; 
and instead of reproaching tne Great Master Carver, give 
— remember that ‘somebody must have the Outsips 
LICE. 





LL 
GREEN-ROOM ANECDOTES. 
(From ‘ The Stage,’ by Alfred Bunn, just published. 

Extiston.—Certain it is, that at the time (in 1824) the 
question of erecting a monument to Shakspeare ia his rative 
town was agitated by Mr. Matthews and myself, the King 
(George LV.) took a lively interest in the matter; and, con- 
|, Siderifig that the leading le in both the parent theatres 
| should be ylted, directed Sir Charles Long, Sir George 
|| Beaument, and Sir Francis Freeling to ascertain Elliston’s 

sentiments on the subject. As soon as these distinguished 
individuals (who had come from, and were going direct beck 
|| to the Palace,) had delivered themselves on their mission, 
} Elliston replied, “ Very well, gentlemen ; leave the papers with 
| me, and J will talk over the business with His Maststr.” 


| Bisn.—In 1232, a Mr. Bish made propositians for the 
| Lesseeship of Drury-Lene which were » when he 
barked out. The commutice at first seemed upon cem- 
|| pelling Mr. Bish to fulfil his agreement ; which circumstance, 
coupled with the fact of his having 4 little before lost his seat 
)in Parliament, on the ground of his being a contractor, gave 
rise to the follawing clever jeu d’caprit, old me at the time, 
, withowt the name of the author: 


With his ‘ Houses’ Tom Bish has bad luck, there 's bo doubt of— 
A luck which will soon make his cramm'd pockets thin : 











band is a proad, cold sensualist, who cares not for her—he | When he's in-for the House that be wants to be owt of, 


keeps a mistress—his wife knows it, und, tossing on her soli- 
tary pillow, sheds bitterest and remorseful tears, thinking of | 
the youth who used to rad and sing to her in her happy. 
heme, ere she was lost to him in the vast whirlpool | 
of London—him whose ‘life was one long oath of love to her, 
Must we net-ac-| 
| knowledge, my friend, that hers is but an outside slice with | 
the inside uppermost ? 
| Being myself rather ‘ musical,’ as the phrase is, despite my 
| age and a slight disposition to twaddle, i 
On one | 
ed as much of a soirée | 


memorable evening, afier hav 
| musicale as my long cul powers of endurance would 
enable me to undergo, I suceeeded in stealing into the hall 
and extracting my hat from the bottom of a heap of others as 
large and as varied as that in Hogarth’s picture. I made 
, but alas! nore] 
I seen such a rain. No 
within a mile of me. After corcentrating my 
h, I rushed into’ the 
eaven were opened.’ In 


4 


nor great coat had I. 
coach or cab 


Never had 


*The windows of 


|| his 


es fi ’ 
comes, to the scene of their ministering in their own cabs, ||‘ Mr. Peter Snout,’ of comic — invited sO = | 


} And out of the House that he wants to be in! 
| Powstt.—A curious insiance of his scrupulous fidelity to 
text occurred some years ago, at the termination of the 
| tragedy of ‘ Richard the Third.’ Mr. Elliston was‘enacting 
the part of Richmond; and having during the evening diso- 
_beyed the injunction which the King of Denmark lays down 
|to his Queen, “ Gertrude, de not drink,” he accosted Mr. 
| Pewell, who was nating Lord Stanley, (for the safety 
of whose son Richmond is naturally anxious,) ¢hus, on his 
entree after the issue of the battle: 


ee (as Richmond). Your son, George Stanley, is 


| 
| Powgtt (as Lord Stanley). He is, my lord, and safe in 
| Leicester town! 

Evtistom (as Richmond). I mean—ah !—is he missing! 

Powktt (as Lord Stanley). He is, my lord, and safe i= 
Leicester town! ! 

And it is but justice to the of this punctilious vete- 
ran‘to say, that he would have made the samie reply to #ny 
question which could, at this particular moment, been 
put to him. 








colored kid gloves literally dissol 
only 


ove away like soap, and the | 
of pumpe that my foot yet retained was the 





= Tuve Greatsnss.—The beaw idéal, the hight of sublim- 
iny, is the union of grandeur and repose. 
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——— eee eee 
~ Railroads.—The last advices from England state that there 
had been @ very general and sensible rise in the value of Rail- 
road Stocks throughout the Kingdom, based on the increased 
and still increasing travel and transportation on those roads, 
and the ample dividends which they are enabled steadily to 
distribute among their proprietors. This intelligence Must 
be gratifying not merely to the stockholders in Railroads 
throughout this country but to the friends of improvement 
and progress generally. The Railroad system is yet in its 
infancy, but it has already reduced fully one-half the average 
cost in time and money of travel between the points which it 
has been employed to connect; and it is every day inereasing 
the celerity of travel and diminishing its expensiveness. Ex- 
perience is daily convincing the enlightened directors of the 
works already constructed that, wherever a, Railroad runs 
through a densely peopled country or one connecting large 
populations and forming their most natural route, the lower 

the price of transportation, within reasonable limits, the 
greater will be the aggregate amount of their receipts. 

This beneficent truth once fully established and diffused, when 
considered in connection with the equally gratifying fact that 
any increase ef population in thé country through which a 
Railroad passes or even those sections which it connects nat- 

urally induces a corresponding increase in the Revenues of 

the Read, affords ample ground for the most sanguine ex- 


pectations that increased advantage to the community and profit , 


to the proprietors will hereafter be derived from Railroads. 
But while these works ere every where progressing and 


every where yielding the best fruits, we cannot but regret that | 


New-York does not participate more directly and considera- 
bly in their construction and benefits. It is true that almost 
every Railroad in the country may be said to promote her in- 
terests after a fashion, but is this sufficient? Baston, with a 
population about equal to one-fourth of ours; has five im- 
portant Railroads penetrating the surrounding country in all 
directions, reaching into New-Hampshire at two most eligible 
points, passing through Rhode Island and Connecticut to the 
Sound; ogain through the heart of her own State to the 
Thames in Cornecticut; again through her own rich domain 
and across the Connecticut in the direction of Albany, where 
she will soon head us in the trade of the West, and, by .neans 
of her steamships, anticipate us in transmitting intelligence 
from Burope—in winter, especially. This is all fair, undoubt- 
edly ; but ought New-York to sleep over it? Philadelphia is 
likewise connected with the East, the South, the Great West, 
and nearly every County of her own noble State, so boundless 
in mineral and other resources, by Railroads. Can New-York 
afford to see all this without regarding it? .Qur peerless 
River and noble Canals are sources of commerce and wealth 
to our city; but is she to rest satislied with them and permit 
her rivals to bear away uncontested all the advantages which 
a skilful employment of the last great improvement ia inter- 
communication may give them? We trust not. 

For several years we have been talking of a Railroad from 


New-York to Albany, and to talk is about all we have done so | 


far, or seem likely to do. We have a most virtuous horror of 
all corporations ds pernicious ‘ monopolies’ in our enlightened 
city; our own representatives vote against granting any State 
aid to this important work, and, in the present depressed state 
of affairs and general scarcity of money, no company appcare 
able and willing of itself to construct the work. ‘We have 
tried it two. or three years with a ‘ New-York and Albany 
Railroad Company’ to no purpose ; and last winter the first 
fifty miles of the route (extending from New-York through 
Westchester and Putnam Counties) were gladly surrendered by 
the above-named Company to that which has constructed the 
Harlem Railroad. The latter gave pledges to construct it im. 
mediately to Dutchess County, if aided by a well-secured loan 
of $100,000 in the bonds of the State. This was refused, the 
City Delegation consenting to the refasal ; and similar appli- 
cation for aid to the City Government either has been or we 
hear surely will be rejected. Meantime, some persons con- 
nected with the old company, appear to act as though they 
wished to get back the portion of their route which they were 








glad to get rid of. The effect of these rebuffs and this!) ject to payment, and be made payable 


countermining is that the work remains untouched, while our 
neighbors on each side are surrounding us with a cordon of 


grandizement at the expense of New-York. 
We will not attempt here to decide all the knotty questions 


City, or one of the Companies, ought te bear the chief burden 
of connecting New-York with Albany by Railroad—whether 
capitalists are under any obligation to construct costly works 
at their own hazard and to the certain benefit of the public, 


80 deing as monopolists and aristocrats, and in truth so con- 
sidered by too many of their fellow-citizens. But we do 
earnestly insist that this Road ought to be promptly com- 
menced and energetically prosecuted to its completion—that 
the Stave has a deep interest in its construction—that the City 
has still deeper interest, especially in that portion of it 
|| which will bring rapidly and cheaply to our markets the pro- 





| ducts of the fertile soil of Dutchess and the adjoining portion | 


, of Connecticut. As the work would assuredly benefit all, we 
see not why all should not share the responsibility of its con- 

| struction ; and if the Company in whose hands this portion of 
the work now is will give good security for its speedy con- 
struction upon the condition of being aided by a limited pledge 

|| of the City credit, we can see no sound reason for withholding 

jit. If the Fathers of our City decide otherwise, we hope 
they will in their wisdom devise some other mode of pushing 

| the work ahead, which is the main peint. Will they look to 
this? 





Operation of the Independent Treasury.—The Secretary 
of the Treasury has issued the tv o following Orders explana- 
tory of the working of the new Treasury Act—the one pro- 
viding forthe convenience of those who may wish to pay money 
to the Government in ene section of the Union and receive 
the avails of it in another—as follows : 

*: Under the ‘act to provide for the collection, safe-keeping, 
|, transfer and disbursement of the public revenue,’ any money, 
| which parties may desire to pay for lands at other places than 

the land offices, will be received at the Treasury of the Uni- 
|| ted States ia this city, at the Mint in Philadelphia, the Branch 
|, Mint at New-Orleans, at the offices of the several Receivers 
| General as soon as organized and opened, and at such other 
places, on application here, in each particularcase, as may be 
|| found mutually convenient to the purchaser and Treasurer. 
} “ Money, which parties may desire to pay for patents, or 
\which Marshals and District Attorneys wish to place in the 
| Treasury, will be received at all the offices above mentioned ; 
and also by the Collectors of the Customs at Detroit, ( Michi- 
i} gan,) Buffalo, (New-York,) Wilmington, (North Carolina, ) 
Savannah, (Georgia,) Mobile, (Aiabama,) Nashville, (Ten- 
| conc and the Receivers of Public Moneys for land at Jack- 


son, ( Mississippi,) Little Rock, (Arkansas,) Jeffersonville, 
(Indiana, ) Chicago, (Illinois,) and Cincinnati, (Ohio.)” 
| The other attempts the more difficult matter of preventing 
persons who are paid by the Government in Treasury Drafts 
|, on distant points from using them as bills of exchange or cur- 
|) rency. The evidence afforded that this undertaking is utterly 
f futile was not needed by us; still there are those who believ- 
| ed the thing might be done under the new law, and fur their 
I enlightenment we record the following order: 
I From the Globe. 
| Presentment of Treasury Drafts.—Among the circulars 
| recently issued to carry into effect the act of Congress “ to 


| venue,” is a regulation as to the presentment of Treasury 
Drafts, which was addressed to the different depositories un- 
| der the act, and is ‘herewith published for information to the 
holders of such drafts : 

“ By the 23d section of the act, it is made the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury ‘to issuc and publish regulations to 
enforce the speedy presentation of all Government drafts fer 
payment at the place where ee. &e. - 

“All of you, except the Treasurer of the United States, 
will, therefore, at the end of each er, make out a list of 
the drafts that have been drawa on you by the said Treasurer 
previous to the beginning of the ing quarter, and which, 
by the notices you have receiv 


ward to the Treasurer aforesaid, and afterward refrain frem 


of the United States, to a se 
til a new order, be regard 

depository on which they were originally drawn, but be sub- 
re or elsewhere, as 


te suspense account » un- 





railroads planned, very naturally, with a keen eye to their ag- | 


connected with this business—to say whether the State, the | 


with the comfortable prospect of being held up to odium for | 


| provide for the collection, safekeeping, &c., of the public re- | 


from him, appear to have | 
been outstanding, and not presented. That list you will for-’ 


paying the said drafts when presented until he shal! first be) 
consulted, or shall first issue @ new instruction for the payment | 
thereof; and, to promote the seasonable presentment and set- | 
tlement of said drafts, they shall be carried, by the Treasurer | 


as no longer chargeable on the) 


found convenient to the Treaster, on subsequent application 

|| to him for that paspens by the holders of said drafts. 

VI WOODBURY, Secretary of Trea ury.”’ 

| Need we add any thing to show that the “23d section” of 

|| the said act is a dead letter, and can never be carried into rigid 

execution? Here is on the one hand the Government needing 

| money and driven to all shifts to raise it. Every day that a 
Draft is held back, the Treasury is easier by the amount speci- 
fied on its face. On the ether hand, the Draft is better than 
specie to the holder, or the community, being good for gold or 
silver on presentation, and the very best kind of a bill of ex- 
change or circulating evidence of debt—Bank Note is the 
shorter term—so long as it remains unpresented for payment. 
The interest of all parties directly concerned concur to keep 
it afloat, and afloat it will be kept, ultimately, in spite of all 
the penalties that could be fulminated. Mr. Secretary Wood- 
bury may seem in the above order to be uttempting to stop 
the Niagara with a straw, but the truth is one straw is as good 
as a bundle, so far as the practical effect is concerned. A 
Treasury Draft on New-York issued in Wisconsin will proba- 
bly pass through a dozen hands before it is presented fur pay- 
ment, and will come in just when the meney is more desirable 
to the holder than the Draft, and not sooner. 

We understand the operation of the new law, on the Com- 
mercial interest, at any rate, is made as lenient as possible. 
A merchant having a bond to pay at the Custom House now 
generally pays three-fourths in Bank bills or checks, and the 
remainder in Treasury Notes, which are abundant and as 
cheap as Bank Notes. For some time after the new system 
was said to have gone into operation the ‘ one-fourth’ which 
is required to ‘be paid in the legal currency of the United 
States,’ was received in Bank checks, simply certified as 
‘payable in specie.’ This was a farce, as all Bank checks and 
notes are legally payable in specie, and those words on the 
face are mere surplusage, ‘ signifying nothing.’ Finally, the 
Banks decided that it was beneath their dignity to certify a 

| portien of their obligations payable in specie when all were in 
fact so payable without a certificate, and refused to continue 
the practice. Since then, we bave heard that simple checks 
on Banks are taken in payment for this quarter as well as the 
others, have no assurance of its truth and are of course 
inclined to question its accuracy. 


Cosas Sen 

Nicholas Biddle, Esq.—Mc. Biddle long since resigned 
his Bank Presidency, and retired to the very quietest shades 
of private life; but he appears to be one of those mortals 
that the world will make famous. The great war of Jack- 
son vs. Biddle being at an end, both belligerents at rest, and 
no hope of making out Mr. Biddle the author of any novelty 
in public affairs, a story was lately started that he was bank- 
rupt—had been speculating in Stocks, Morus Maulticaulis, and 
other profitable investments, and had failed—utterly ‘gone to 
smash.’ Just as the public’s ears were being tickled with 
this delicious tit-bit, Mr. Biddle comes out and knocks it in 
the head, with a statement that he has not been speculating 
So the 
story is psed up; and all that can be said of it is that if Mr. B_ 
is as free from debt as he represents himself—he is a lucky 
dog, and no mistake. 


and does not owe any Bank a dollar in the world. 





Philadelphia Steam Ships.—A preliminary meeting bas 
been held in Philadelphia, and @ committee appointed, with 
the view to the organization of a company for the establish- 
ment of steam packets between that city and England. 


Shameful.—Three Mormons were carried away from Ili- 
nois by a party of Missourians a few days since, and severely 


| whipped, on a charge of stealing. The charge was a most 


flagrant ene, but evidently untrue. 

The Canal-boat Experiment, Capt. Cooper, arrived at 
Albany on Monday in eight days from Corning, Steuben Co. 
(on the Tioga River) with a cargo of coal from the mines of 
Blossburg, Pa. via the Corning and Blossburg Railroad. 


Rumors.—The Madisonian reports an anticipated change 
in the Cabinet, by which Mr. Paulding will go out, Mr. Poin- 
sett take the Navy, and some Western man be called to the 
War Department. This ‘ wants confirmation.’ 


Postscript te Quarto Edition. 
Saturday, 9 o'clock A. M. 


No mail from New-Orleans this morning. 
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Lovtsiana.—Up to this moment (Friday morning) it is 
impossible to tell who is elected to Congress from the Third 
District. We give below all the returns as they reached us, 





| 


though a later account puts Judge Moore’s majority in these, 


Counties at 205 instead of 285. We have, in addition a 
Whig report that Caddo has given Moore 47 majority, (which 
would ensure his election) and on the other hand, a Van Buren 
report that Winn has majorities of 87 in Claiborne, 47 in 
Union and 62 in Caddo. This would give him the election; 
and there is a concurrent rumor that he has succeeded by 11 
A letter from Mr. Winn written two or three days after the 
election mentioned that he considered himself beaten by 150 
votes; a letter from Shreveport the day after the Election 


states that that Parish (Caddo) had voted fer Moore, though | that gentle river 
the returns were not all in; and passengers up the River re- could have 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 





REMARKS OF GOV, SEWARD, 


At the Centennial Celebration at Cherry Valley, 
Jury 4, 1840. 


Ours is a country in which all that is old is yet new. We 
may deceiv> ourselves with the belief that we have antiquity, 
but we no where find its ruins. I have been impressed with 
this in looking upon the celebration ef the foundation of this 
beautiful town, while all around me are evidences of youth- 
fulness and prosperity. I have always desired to visit this 

lace so long an outpost of civilization in the western forests. 
Seu annals whew reed made —— » A ns fortitude, 
energy, and enterprize of your forefathers, and memorable 
by the perils, privations, and desolation of savage warfare. I 


| have desired to see for myself the valleys of Otsego, through 





which the Susquehanna extends his arms and entwines his 
| fingers with the tributaries of the Mohawk, as if to divert 
from its allegiance to the Hudson. If I 
ghosen the time for a visit here it would have 


ted at Louisville that Moore was elected. —Meantime there | been 8 this occasion, when the political excitement, unavoi- 


has been no mail or steamboat from the Red River Country | 


for several days: so that all is in doubt. 


dable in a country where the conduct of rulers is watched 
| with the jealousy of freemen, is temporarily allayed, and the 
‘discordant elements of party strife are hushed under the in- 


The latest account from the Second District states that | fluence of recollections of a common ancestry and common 


Dawsen’s official majority is but 8 votes, and that Morgan 


will assuredly contest, on the ground that many illegal votes | én 
were cast for his opponent. The writer professes to speak | traordinary changes, so many i 


‘by authority.’ In East Feliciana, 112 votes were sworn in 
by men whose names are not on the poll list. 


8; House, Adm. 20, Opp. 27; 1 doubtful, (Mr. Phillips of 


Assumption, a strongly Whig Parish ;) 1 from Union, Cald- | 


well and Ouachita, and 1 from Claiborne to hear from. Giv- 
ing the Administration all the doubtful, and there is a Whig 
majority of three in Joint Ballot, ensuring a Whig U. S. Sen- 
ator in place of Hon. R. C. Nicholas, Adm. 


SECOND DISTRICT.—(Complete.) 
Congress—1840. Governor—1838. Presid’t.—1836 


Panieuss. Morgan. Dawson. Roman. Prieur. White. V. B. 
Therville ......00..185....168 147....184 60.... 91 
Washington .......148....136 166.... 87 37....183 
St. Tammany......186....116 113....107 60....194 
St. Helena ........ 164....227 131....176 60....264 
Livingston. ........130....141 61....107 100....100 
East Baton Rouge..308....279 282....222 170....214 
West Baton Rouge..165.... 7 147.... 67 cose 28 
East Feliciana.....180....281 328....290 +0 20 296 
West Feliciana.. .. .337.. .. 406 176....189 98....153 
Point Coupee .....-117....106 44....165 40.... 51 

Datal. .cccecce 1920 1933 1595 1594 55 «1574 
BMiaj. 200s Dawson...... 13. Roman....1 Van Buren.719 


THIRD DISTRICT.—(incomplete.) 
Congress—1840. Governor—1838. Presid’t.—1836. 
Moore. Winn. Prieur. White. V.B. 


St. Landry ........544....330 481....119 385....165 
Be. Baaty.ccccces eSl6.0.3 OS 202....138 151.... 63 
Natchitoches ......289.... 483 335....206 174.... 98 
Rapides occece eddDee oe 398 367....270 175... 2% 
Concordia secre cMbBecece 2S BB.cee 7 91... 49 
Catahoula ......... oo 0 108 76.... 2 66.... 85 
St. Martin..... 361.... 69 250....163 109.... 36 
GamNGl. ccccceccces Shoo co lM 71.... 96 54.... 63 
PERE cecccesece 113....117 71.... 96 54. 63 
Lafayette o +. 288....301 119....366 36....158 
Avoyelles..... maj. 121 235.... 93 1#4.... 41 
Claiborne ......... (not heard from)151....183 26.... 87 
Ouachita . «+e 196....146 128....119 99....129 
Caddo ........+...(not heard from)115.... 20 (not organised) 
DEBcccccssccsee Gh Ge (notorganised) do. do. 

otal... .20. 2742 2467 “2641 2082 i550 1094 

Moore ahead 





‘Southern Chivairy.’—We see it stated in the Southern 
papers that Gov. McNutt, of Mississippi, received a severe 
caning in the streets of Jackson, on the 18th ult. from Ex-Gov. 
Runnels. The Executive, it is 
4th ult. of a persona) and highly offensive character toward 
Gov. Runnels. When the latter heard of the toast, 
clared he would cane McNutt. Having encountered him in 
Jackson, a street fight was the consequence, in the course of 
which McNutt was very severely handled. 








The Central Railroad of Georgia is now completed and 


in operation for 112 miles from Savannah toward Macon. | 


Ten miles more are to be epened for travel every three months 
wntil the whole is completed. 

A Destructive Fire took place at Hagerstown, Md. on 
Sunday last. A large block of buildings known as ‘ Hager’s 
Row’ was burned, including the offices of the three Whig 
newspapers. 


Hon. Albert H. Tracy, formerly a leading Whig of Buffalo, 


| sufferings in the cause of liberty. 

| Our gifted orator has given us your entire local and 

mestic history. Does it not seem strange that so many ex- 

events and so many 
thrilling incidents have occurred in the lapse of one hundred 

| years? . An hundred years! how short a peried! That life 


Ni idered sh hich di t reach fift , and that | 
The Legislature appears to st nate, Adm. 9, Opp. || orci, ered short which does not reac y years | 


ene is only very long which comprises an hundred. An hun- 
dred years! An hundred times this period of twelve months 
which the Earth requires for the irrigation of its soil and 
production of its fruits; an hundred times this circle of three 
hundred and sixty five days: days that so often pass like a 
dream and are noted ‘ but by their loss.’ Who that places a 
tomb stone in the village churchyard to the memory of a de- 
parted friend, would not sigh to think that monument of his 


affection must crumble to the earth and his friend occupy an | 


undistinguished grave within an hundred years 1 Who, that es- 
tablishes a constitution, invents an engine, teaches a new 
science, or founds a new sect, would be content that his 
community, his invention, his science, or his creed should 
give place to new discoveries within an hundred years? Yet 
an hundred years is no unimportant portioa of time. It in- 
cludes the period of four generations. In a single century 
four thousand millions of human beings appear on the earth, 
act their busy parts, and sink into its peaceful bosom. A 
little more than half that period carries us back to the time 


when this great and free empire, now respected in every land, | 


had no place among the nations of the earth. Only an hun- 
dred times has the scythe passed over this valley since your 
ancestors pursued their weary way up the Mohawk and over 















. oS 
it i 
lieved by lights more ing chan any thet hed dees 0” 








the vious course of time. Tin hemee te 
with unparalled re idity in discoveries, in st 
ence and the arts. Civilization been carried into new 
regions and has distributed more equally than ever heret, 
fore the enjoyments and conten life. The education 
which an hundred years ago was a privilege of the few is now 
acknowledged to be the right of all. What were luxuries an 
hundred rn ere Commo’ enjoyments. A renovati 
spirit is in the world, The slave trade, an 
years ago regarded as lawfal commerce by al! Christian na. 
tions, is now denounced as Piracy by most civilized states, 
benign and wholesome 
expense and delay in passing and transportation 
place to place are an incumbrance upon human labor. 
Yet it seems as if it were but yesterday since we learned that 
may be more cheaply carried on iron rails 
than 
now 





on the rough and unequal surface of the ground, and 
railroads are thoroughfares, and animal force is 





Tire party was composed of 
patience of the gues 
a visionary youth named Fulton, who en- 
| grossed the conversation by an argument to preve that if be 
| could obtain a small fund he could construct boat to be pro- 
| power of steam and _ navigate the Hudson river 
| with the velocity of four miles an hour! Those who reflect 
|| upon the rapidity with whjeh intelligence, social, commercial 
|| and , is diffused throughout our country and the civil 
| ized world, will hardly believe that a hundred years ago 
| scarcely a dozen vessels arrived in all our ports from Europe, 
jand that seventy-six years ago a mail coach wos unknown, 
|| The object of all government is the welfare of the governed, 
|| yet it is only sixty-five years since this model of practical, per- 
| manent and free republican government was set up for te 
maintenance of American liberty and to animate the hopes 
and efforts of mankind. The religion of the Cross is carried 
farther and more effectively now than under the banner of 
‘onstantine or even the preaching of the Aposties. The phi- 
losophy of Bacon, and the Newtonian and Copernican sys 
|tems were taught a hundred years ago, and alchymy, after 
long abuses of the credulity of mankind, had introduced the 
elements of chemistry, but the practical advantages resulting 
| from all these sciences have ~— realized chiefly within a 
|| hundred years. 
I Jately met the Sectetary of an Eastern Prince. He was 
a man of education and refinement, and had been selected by 
| his master to make a gorgeous present of Eastern luxuries ac- 
|| ceptable to the President of the United States. We were 








"those hills, and planted here the first settlement of the Anglo- || *tanding near an almost speaking bust of Washington. | 


Saxon race west of the Hudson. They found the Six Na- 
tions here as confident of perpetual enjoyment of this fair 
land as we now are. And yet so soon the tide of emigration 
has flowed over this valley and filled the valleys of the Ohio, 


a i and the Wabash, and the Mississippi, and the Missouri, and 


now scarcely the name of the Six Nations remains. 


Only 


' twice an hundred years have elapsed since the first navigator 


++ +285 Roman's maj. 559 White's maj..456 


1} 
| 


|| ture ? 


i Te 
he de-| out England, Russia, Prussia, Poland, Spain, Bavaria, Sar- | 





| 


| 





N. Y. has taken ground for Van Buren. 


entered the Bay of New-York, and not four centuries have 
passed since Columb ished the werld with the dis- 





8 covery of this great continent. It is only ten centuries since | 


all Europe, moved by wild fanaticism, poured her embattled 
hosts upon the fields of Palestine, a 
an hundred years, according to our acc gy, 
carry us back to the epoch when there was no time, nor light, 
nor life, nor earth, nor heavens, and God said, Let all these be, 
and they were. 


We have reviewed the record of the last hundred years 





concerning the inhabitants of this beautiful valley. Whas is | ®"4 


its more general history 


led it, has been filled with the calamities of mankind. 
dawned upon one broad scene of war, exiending through- 


dinia and France. Through a period of eight years, with oc- 
casional intervals of partial peace, the fires of war burned | 
over the continent of Europe, often extending desolation into | 
Asia, Africa, and even this new and remote continent, until, 
within our own recollection, the world’s Great Disturber wae 
a on ws rock of > and the exhausted nations 
‘ound re} peace. No nation has escaped the evils of 
war, oad few have been ag from Revelation. Hostile 
armies have overrun France, Holland, Saxony, Belgium, Ba- 
varia, Sardinia, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, Hu ° 
Prussia and other German states, Poland Russia and Swit. 
zerland, and Persia, and all the states of Nerth and 


South A Some maintained their sovereignty, some 
received their independence, and others have down for 
ever. No wonder that the pious and poet ex- 
claimed, ‘My 


ear is ‘d, 


less than sixty times” 
A be 1 


, and what is its promise of the’ fu- | Zimmerman, Johnson and Ferguson ! 
Alas! that it must be said, although the spirit of | 
|| Christianity has diffused a wider and warmer influencé than | 
reported, gave a toast on the ever before, yet the last ceneury, like the fifty-seven that 


asked him if he knew the likeness. He answered in the neg- 
ative. I told him that it was Washington, the deliverer, the 
father of our country, but be had never read, had never heard 
of Washington, and [ was no longer surprised that the Sultan 
of Muscat was a despot and his subjects slaves. If the prio- 
ciples of civil liberty are so imperfectly understood new, what 
could have been the condition of hyman rights before the day 
of Sicard, Lafayette, Wilberforce, Jefferson, Hamilton and 
Washington? How bbscure must have been the science of 
laws before Montesquieu, Puffendorf, Blackstone, Bentham 
and Livingston reduced it to form andsymmetr) ? How lim- 
ited would be our knowledge of history if we were deprived 
| of the writings of Rollin, Robertson, Leland, Hume, Gillies, 

Littleton, Priestley, Marshall, Russell, Roscoe, Gibbon, Hal- 
lam and Raynal? How has the human mind been enlight- 
ened in that most mysterious of all mysteries, itself, by the 
| philosophy of Stewart, Reid and, Brown? How has theology 
moral science been enriched by Edwards, Jenyns, Paley, 
In natural philosophy 
what a blank would be produced by striking out the discove- 
ries of Herschell, Halle, Franklin, Davy, Rumford and De- 


|| lonti! How preffitless would be our researches in natural 


history without Linnwus and Buffon for our guides! What 
would we have known of political economy but for the writings 
of Malthus, Smith and Say! We cam scarce conceive of lite 
rature destitute of the works of Cowper, Pope, Thompson, 


t Beattie, Gray, Gay, Goldsmith, Johnson, McPherson, Ros- 


| coe, Scott, Burns, Goethe, Byron and Moore. ’ 
In even such a superficial review as this of the contribu: 
tions of the last ceatury to the knowledge, virtue and bapp 
ness of our race, we forget that the human mind has been two 
thirds of the whole period stretched in the excitement of war, 
and that what it has accomplished in the way of science and 
art, bas been in its occasional seasons of from the 
study and occupation of , that what has expended 
in establishing schools, coll¢ges and seminaries, and in mak- 
ing roads a gonale, has been only what has bose ae oe 
the prodigality war. H , thrice happy t 
~ and for mankind; if pra = se i. the history of “ 
century its true phi , Among its instructions 
of certainty these ee peace is indispensable to rd 





My soul is sick, with every da 
Of weeng end cotmage wih w ch carth ts Aha.’ 


improvement and happiness of man; that i t is 
highest duty, and arts not arms his right occupation ; that re 
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len. Quenmanans resting upon equal and universal suf- 
only secure an exemption from the ambition of 


conquest and the discontents which involve nations in 
foreign were civil commotions; and that a republican 
government, resting upon universal and equal suffrage, ean 


only be maintai in a community where education is uni- 
versally enjoyed, and where internal imprevements bind to- 
gether the various portions of the country in a community of 
interest and affection. 

Let us then extend our system of schools and our churches, 


and take care that every child in the State, whatever be his || accept 


faith, his language, his condition or his circumstances or those 
of his parents, is brought to the instruction of these schools 
and churches. Let us do this, and let us put steam upon the 
land and steam upon the river and the sea, and the glorious 
career which our country has just entered will continue to be 
more successful and more glorious still. Those who shall 
celebrate the next centensial anniversary will bless our mem- 
ories, and the great prediction of our religion will no longer 
seem apocryphal thata time is coming when the nations shall 
live in peace, and the knowledge of the Lord shall extend 
over the whole earth. 


VOTES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT. 


PRESIDENT. VICE PRESIDENT.” 
i= Adams. ...00.+++71 i coceoceel® 
Thomas Jefferson..... 65 
Thomas Jeffersen..... 73 | Aaron Burrt......--eee00+73 
John Adams...... .+.-64 | Thomas Pinckney .......-.50 


Thomas Jefferson, .. .162 | George Clinton......++++.163 








GENERAL NEWS. 


VIEWS OF HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

Mr. Calhoun was invited to deliver an oration before the 
* Democratic Citizens‘ of this City on the 4th of July. He 
declined the invitation in the following vigorous and charac- 


teristic Letter : 
Wasntncron, 4th June, 1840. 
Gentlemen :—I do assure you tliat it is with extreme 
luctance I feel myself constrained to decline the invitation, 
which you have so kindly offered, and earnestly urged me to 
—to deliver the address to the democratic citizens of 








New-York on the approaching 4th of July. 


lam ey apres with the importance of the question 
in issue now before the country, and have the 


of my power to prepare 
the occasion, without an interference with my 
duties to an extent that I could not justify. 


315 
happy e change has been br t about it is not material to 
state. It is sufficient to say the Government is already 


free from a funded debt, and a National Bank, with a fair 
prospect in a short time, to be liberated from all connection 
with the banks and protective tariff, American Systems, and 
their legitimate offi , surplus revenue, profusion, extrav- 
agance, corruption, derangement of the currency and the bu- 
siness of the country, which has brought us to our present 
condition. Yes; I assert with confidence, that a few years of 
exertion and perseverance in the same direction will complete 
the reaction and overthrow the whele system of policy, origin- 
ating in the Federal consolidation school of politics, when the 
Government may take a fresh departure, after more than half 
@ century, in the direction which Jefferson and his associates 
would give it, if they were alive and at the helm. 
It is this re able combination of circumstances, that 
constitute the existing crisis, and imparts to it that deep im- 
portance which causes the agitation now felt throughout the 
| wide limits of this Union. The issue is made up, and is he- 





He who would estimate the eontest which now'agitates the 


Union through its vast extent, from a mere surface view, with- || be compl 
pee bony eaeg wen mage > & most errencous con- || be overthrown, and the opposite substituted for the future ? 


| fore the People for trial. The question is, shall the reaction 
and the consolidation Federal system of politics 





its 
involved. Be assured, we are in the midst of ne 
The depth and width of the commotion prove that 
powerful cause is at work beneath ; and we cannot too 
or earnestly inquire what the cause is. To ascertain 
it is, we must 
| circumstances which constitute the present crisis—and, for 


ill 








Charles C. Pinckney.. 14 | Rufus King...... coseeece 47 
James Madison ...... 152 {| George Clinton .....+« ++-118 
CharlesC. Pinckney.. 45 | Rufus King..... eves 
James Madison .....,127 | Elbridge Ge 

De Witt Clinton...... 89 


Rufus King. ......... 34 | Opposition stattering...... 
James Monroe.......218 
No Opp. but 1 vote]].. ‘ 

( Andrew Jackson..... 
John Quincy Adams.: 84 | Five others........++ees 
Wm. H.Crawford.... 41 | [John Q. Adams elected 

| Henry Clay. ......+0+ 37| President by H. of Reps.) 


1820 1916 1812 1808 1804 1800 1796 


Opposition scattering...... 


1824 


i a ey 
t is well known to all, who are conversant with the subject, 


Jared Ingersollf.....0++. 58 \ aud a state right republican party—the one leaning to the s 
James Monroe....... 183 | Daniel D. Tompkins..,...183 || of power; the other to that of liberty. They even preceded 


the existence of the Government itself. In the convention 


Daniel D. Tompkins......212 | that framed the Constitution the struggle was long and ardu- 


ous between them—the consolidation party striving to form 


99 | John C. Calhoun.........182) one supreme national government, with paramount control | 
78 | over the States, the other to preserve the federative character | 


t of the then existing system, but at the same time to strengthen 


and perfect the Union, as far as consistent with the indepen- | 


%, § Andrew Jackson..... 178 | JohnC.Calhoun....... +++173 | dence and sovereignty of the States. Fortunately. the latter, 


= ¢@ John Q. Adams...... 83 | Richard Rush........ +++» 83!) after a long contest 
(— Jaekson.....219 | Martin Van Buren ......-169 || rable and beautiful republican system, unexampled and une- 
AN ...eeee +++ 49 qualed in any age or country. 

The 


129 


Henry Clay.. cesses 49 | John Sar; 
John Floyd..... eveee 11 | Wm. Wilkins...... seecte 30 
{ William Wirt... .... 7 | Henry Lee 11, A. Bllmaker. 7 
Martin Van Buren....170 | Richard M. Johnson.....- 147 
William H. Harrison... 73 | Francis Granger ..... esse 77 
Hugh L. White...... 26 | John Tyler.....ssseeeee+ 47 
Daniel Webster...... 14] William Smith,.......--. 23 
Willie P. Mangom.... 11 
* At the first two Elections, no discrimination was made between 
votes for President and Vice President; eath Elector voting for two 
candidates, and the highest on the poll being President and the next 
Vice President. 
t Under the Constitution as it then stood, there was ne choice for 
President: the votes for Joffersen and Burr, the Democratic candi- 
dates, being equal. The House, after a protracted and most excited 


18 





18369 


struggle, clected Mr. Jefferson President; whereupon Burr became i 


Vice President. 


{ Mr. Ingersoll received only the Federal yotes ; Mr. Clinton those | 


of New-York in addition. 


| Gov. Wm. Plumer, of N. H.,; voted for J. Q@. Adams, who was not | Constitution, followed. 


a candidate. 

§ South-Carolina voted for Ex-Gov. Floyd of Va. and H. Lee of 
Boston. Pennsylvania voted for Jackson, but eschewed Van Buren 
and cast her votefor Wilkins. Vermont voted for Wirt and Elimaker, 
(Anti-Masonic,) 

{ Teanessee and Georgia voted for White and Tyler ; Maryland for 
Harrison and Tyler; South Carolina for Mangum and Tyler; Massa- 
chusetts for Webster and Granger. Virginia for Van Buren and 
Judge Smith of Alabama. Col. R. M. Johnson having just half the 
votes for Vice President, the Senate proceeded to elect; whereupon 
Col. Johnson received 33 votes and Francis Granger 16, 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Thomas Jamea, Receiver of Public Money for the District 
of Lands subject to sale at Danville, Lliinots, vice Stenson H. 
Anderson, who declines the appointment. 
Passed Midshipman Henry S. Stellwagen to be a Lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 2d of July, 1840. 
Passed Midshipman James L. Henderson to be a Lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 6th of July, 1840. 
Christopher C. Rice, of New-York, to be a Purser in the 
Navy from the 17th of October, 1839. 
John B. Rittenhouse, of Alabama, to be a Purser in the 
Navy from the 2Ist of July, 1840. 
Thomas Gadsden, of South Carolina, to be a Purser in the 
Navy from the 21st of July, 1240. . 


oe : ; 
Furs.—We learn from the St. Louis Bulletin that twelve 
Meckinaw boats ing to the American ‘Fur Company, 
arrived at that city on the 17th from the Far West, loaded 
with tobes and skins to the value of ubout seventy thousand 





wailed; and the result was our admi- 


struggle did not terminate with the convention. The 
| two parties survived. The one took the name of Federal, and 
‘ the other Republican—the former aiming to accomplish what 
| it had failed to do in convention, by the enlargement of the 
| grants of power, through a liberal and broad construction ; 
| and the cther to carry out the constitution, in its true meaning 
{and spirit, as intended by its framers, by restricting the gov- 
{ernment within the limits assigned to it. Each party had ite 
leader in the first Cabinet formed by General Washington— 
the Federal, in General Hamilton, the Secretary of tne Trea- 
sury, and the Republican in Mr. Jefferson, the Secretary of 

; both able, accomplished, patrictic, and admirably suit- 
ed by nature, education, and position in the cabinet, for lead- 
pg parties, of which they were the acknowledged chiefs. 
| policy of Hamilton prevailed ; and the funding system, 
|| the union of the Government and the Banks, the creation of 
a National Bank, the protective policy, and the unlimited ap- 
|| plication of the money power to objects not embraced by the 
The Government thus received its 





| first and powerful impulse in a direction unsuited to its genius |) 


) and character, and from which it has never yet fully recovered. 
| . The first reaction co this almost irresistible impetus was in 
the election of Mr. Jefferson, twelve years after the adoption 
| of the Constitution ; but with such force had the machine been 

impelled in the wrong direction, and so adverse was the pe- 
| riod from the then belligerent condition of the world, that with 


fin the direction which its framers intended. 
| was indeed greatly reduced, the money power restricted to 
| constitutional 


the paper system, could be neither broken nor severed. Under 
his virtuous, bat less energetic and orthodox successor, 
| times became ‘more unpropitious. The & 

| which had sa long agi Europe, passed the Atlantic and 
our shores. “The hea 

barrassments which followed, 





nd the Government with 





stored the policy of Hamilton in its full extent, and to more 
| than ite primitive vigor. After the termination of the war, it 
, was carried out in bold relief by the miscalled American 
| System, till it was_finally consummated in the Tariff of 1828. 
\In its train followed, as they ever will, discord, distraction, 
| profusion, extravagance, and corruption, which have done 
| much to sap the foundation of eur free institutions, and must 
have utterly subverted them, if the cause, fortunately for the 
country, bad not been arrested. 

A reaction has not only commenced, but made great pro- 
gress towards freeing the country from the last remnants of 


{ all his experience, ability, and honest zeal, he could do but | in its proper direction, 


| little to bring back the Government, and give it a fresh stert || 
The funded debt i retire and become one of the People. 


|) am, &e. 
objects, retrenchment and econemy enforced, | 


but the powerful ligatures, which bound the government to| 
’ | Steam Navigation.—The Belgian Legislature has passed 


the | 


gantic struggle, | 
|| thousand dollars) for the establishment of a line of steamers 


expenses and financial em- 
a is now finishing the railroad which will run from Ostend to 


cords more powerful than ever, to the paper system, and re-| 


true character and the mighty consequences In a word, which shall prevail, the school of Jefferson or 
yi 


ilton? Shall we, after'the great progress made and with 


|| the sad lesson of experience before us, turn back to the Ham- 
|| ilton policy, reunite the Government with the Banks, create 


| anew a National Bank, build up another Funding System, re- 


have a clear understanding of the || enact a Protective Tariff, restore the misnamed American 


|| System, with all its corrupting and dangerous consequences ; 


) that purpose, a retrospect of our past political hi is in- || or, shall we, admonished by the past, adopt the ite sys- 
P oppos' y 


|, tem of policy, restrict the Government rigidly to the few great 
objects assigned to it ; defence against danger from abroad ; 


eeeee 47 || that there has been, from the formation of the constitution two | preservation ef peace and tranquillity at home, and a free and 
s+ ++-128 great parties in our country—a national consolidation party, | open commercial intercourse, within and without? Such is 


| the real question at issue, stripped of the thousand mixor and 
collateral ones, which are mere appendages, and serve but to 
influence the lighter materials revolving around the two par- 
ties. The great masses are rallied on the one or the other 

| side—on that of our opponents, to arrest the further progress 
of the reaction, and return to the old, but, I trust, forever ex- 
ploded system ; we, to complete the reaction, and take a fresh 
departure, in the direction laid down in the State Rights Re- 
publican Chart of ’98 as projected by Mr. Jefferson and his 
compeers. On the decision of this all-important question will 
depend, as I believe, the future destiny of the country. If 
the side of our opponents should in the end prevail, our free 

|| and glorious institutions will not long survive. A radical 

| change will follow in the character and habits of the People, 
which must subvert our institutions, and with them the Union 
itself; but if, fortunately, that for which we contend shall 
triumph, generations yet unborn, with the blessings of Provi- 
dence, may live, and flourish, and glory in our free and happy 
system of government. 

Thus regarded, never has there been a more important crisis 
since the adoption of the Constitution. The issue involved is 
one which may well cali for the energy andefforts of Freemen. 

| The final decision cannet long be postponed. Now is the time 
fer action. A few years must decide for or against us. Gov- 
ernment cannot stand still. It must advance or recede; but 
when its direction is once taken, if it should be in a wrong 

| direction—against the course for which we contend, it will be 
beyond human power to restore it short of revolution. 

Let me in conclusion, gentlemen, tender you my hearfelt 

| thanks for the high estimate you have placed on my past la- 
bor. For sixteen years my efforts hese been incessantly 
directed to counteract the policy of that school of politics to 
which I stand opposed, and advance that on which I solemnly 
| believe the salvation of our institutions depends; often un- 
|| der discouraging circumstances—ofien left with a small but 


| 


|| gallart band; yet never despairing. The end for which I 


| have labored through a period so long and eventful, is with 
| your hearty codperation, not far distant. I see it approach 
! with joy. Once reached, and the Government fairly placed 
all Ul have ever aimed at, will have 
Beyond, I desire nothing more but to 
With great respect, I 
J. C. CALHOUN. 


n accomplished 


To Mr. Cnances P. Davy, and others. 








| a bill to grant annually to a company, during fourteen years, 
a subvention of four hundred thousand francs, (about eighty 


between Belgium and the United States. That Government 


Cologne, on the Rhine, and afford the most direct communt- 
cation between Germany and America. Belgiim is the first 
country on the continent of Europe, that has set the example 
of acomplete system of railroads, which very soon will cover 
the whole kingdom. 
——————— 

Steam Carriages for ordinary roads are becoming common 
in Great Britain. A new one was tried near Dublin, in Ire- 
land, not long since, and it worked to perfection. It ran at 
the rate of 12 or 15 miles an hour, tnrning abrupt corners and 
avoiding vehicles after the manner of an ordinary traveling 
apparatus, with great ease and facility. No smoke or steam 








policy so dangerous and pernicious. How or by whom, so 


was visible, and the machinery was wholly out of sight. 


~~, 
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Simaeimeial es 


NEW-YORK ELECTIONS SINCE 1789. 
Statement of Votes cast in this State for Governor, at the several 
Elections of Chief Magistrate, since the adoption of the Federal | 
Constitution, | 
Year. Candidates. Votes. Majority. | 


1789—George Clinton, vousedebessseeasaee H 


Robert Yates, 2. 60+ ee000+5,962 ecccee 429 | 
1792—Georyge Clinton,.....+eeeeeees 00+ 8,440 
John Jay,veccccccccecccee8, 332" eeeeee | 
1795—John Jay ecccceccccccec cece coee ld, 481 | 
Robert Yates, .... coos coce 11.808 ccce 1,989 | 
1796 —John Jay, .ccce cece cccece oc cees 26,012 
Robert R. Livingston,..... 13,632 


1801—George Clinton, coeeccccccecccce 4,008 it 


i 
+0023,965 { Island crop this year must be a very short one. 


20+ 8,690 | 


Stephen Van Rensselaer,. ..20,943 
1804—Morgan Lewis,.... ++. eeeeeeeee+30,829 
Aaron Burr, .... 2... .02. +22,139 
1607—Damel D. Tompkins, ......--«+--35,074 
Morgan Lewis,.....-+-+++30,989 
1810—Daniel D. Tompkins, ......++++++43,094 
Jonas Platt,......+.+++++.36,484 
1813—Daniel D. Tompkins, ......++++++43,324 
Stephen Van Rensselaer,.. «39,718 
1816—Daniel D. Tempkins, .........+..45,412 fl 


.- 26,610 


Rufus King,.. +++ ee+eee++38,647 oe 6,765 
1817—De Witt Clinton, ...0...0e00000043,310 
Peter B. Porter,....++20+.+1,477 +e 41,831 


1820 —De Witt Clinton,......eeeeeeeees 47,447 
Daniel D. Tompkins,...... 45,990 


ooo 1,457 | 
1822—Joseph Yates, o..-+++eeeees eee 128,493 


Soiomus S~uuhwick, ...-. --2,910 «+ 125,583 
1824—De Witt Clintuz,.......sceeeeees 103,452 
Samuel Young, ..........87,093 e+ - 16,359 


1826—De Witt Clinton, ..... 00000 000+99,785 
Wil iam B. Rochester,. ....96,135 
1828—Martin Van Buren,.......+..+.- 136,794 
Smith Thompson,........ 106,444 
S. Southwick, ......++0+0+33,345 i! 
1830—Enos T. Throop, ...++++0+++++++ 128,842 
Francis Granger, .....++.120,361 
Ezekiel Williams,........-- 2,332 
1832—William L. Marcy, ...++++++++++ 166,410 
Francis Granger. .......++ 156,672 
1834—William L. Marcy,...-...+++-+-- 181,900 
William H. Seward,...... 169,008 
1836—William L. Marcy, ...++++se00+- 166,122 
Jesse Buel, ......000002139,543 
Isaac S. Smith, ....-eeee+- 3,496 
1838—W iltiam H. Seward, .....+++++++ 192,882 
William L. Marcy, ...... 182,461 - #- 10,421 
* Votes of Otsego and Tioga Counties rejected, which it is said 
wonld have reversed the majority. 


Che Crops, Business, Kc. 


Maine.—The Portland Transcript says: ‘“ The crops in 
Maine, we have good reason to believe, will be very abund 


eee, 3,600 ' 


eoee 9,738 
«++ 12,892 





| in Tennessee during the months of June and July. The Nash- | 


oe 4,085 ” 


| some crops look well—but the long staple region oun | 
«eee 3,606 H ; 


| ably be inferior to that of last year. | 
| paid by the Farmers to the production of such articles of do- Nosers. Dalzell and Taylor, very seriously. 





county during the last few days. The wheat is coming in M 
much better than was anticipated. Although some fields | gi 
| have been very much injured by the fly, yet the crop is thought | 
|to be above an average one. The corn promises very well, 
‘and vegetation of every description was never more luxu- | 


of Congress, one of whom—Gen. Dawson, of Geor. 

15,000 in his trunk. Other Passengers also lost 
c sums of money, and some were losers of their 
little all, The aggregate loss of money was large. 

The Governor rea bem a hole of about four feet square 
in her bow, and at first leaked badly ; but th» aperture Was in 
| & measure Closed with blankets, tarpaulins, &c. She laid to 

all night, and the next morning picked up two or three float. 
ing trunks, which were all that were saved from the North 


Carolina. 
sengers of the North Carolina were all taken 


| riant.” 
| Tennessee.—An extraordinary quantity of rain has fallen | 


‘ville Whig states it at double the quantity which has fallen | 
‘in any summer for some years back. The small grain has | 


The 
consequently, suffered injury, but the corn and cotton have not | 


in the Governor Dudley to Wilmington ; and while on the 


been affected. thither some of the passengers of the latter generously raj 
South-Carolina.—The Charleston Mercury says the Sea | . subscription, to aid those who bad lost their all in the sunken 





inces- , 
ras —_ a eee —~ pos res nee ee — ne | Riot in Kensington, near Philadelphia.—The neighber- 
we have seen they have not grown to one ha!f er one third the | hood of Kensington has exhibited, on several occasions, in 
sige usual at the season. The rains in the low country have the most riotous manner, its dissatisfaction at the proposed 
been mere abundant along the coast, than a little inland where Jine of the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad. The right of 


has suffered so much that there is no hope of recovery, i os Refireed Company re eee this route has been estab- 
the Sea Island crop must be a short one. Every planter | lished by a decision of the Supreme Court. In accordance 
whose opinion we have asked is ef this opinion. | with this decision, the laborers were last week again set to 
Virginia.—The Wheeling Times «f the 22d instant says: | work upon the roed. é On Monday morning, a large collec. 
“The crop for many miles round tkis place, we are assured, |" of — principally women, assembled on the spx, 
is nearly or quite as good as it was last year. There never and exhibited such a riotous determination to stay the pro 
was befere as much wheat in the country as now. The gress of the work, that the men were obliged to suspend 
Staunton Spectator of the 23d says: “It appears that the their labors. We gather the following particulars from Phils. 
wheat crop generally in the Valley has been seriously injured delpbia papers : 
by the rust. There is a large quantity of old wheat onhand, = Theofficers about 109 in number, started for the spot, and 








: : . when they arrived at Kensington, numbered about 116. U 
however, otich, with the new crop, will equal our full ave- der Ghaltbervelll yma tle led: lad 
rage supply. | disturbed by the ce op to the road, and they 


Florida.—From the St. Joseph Times we learn that the were repulsed by police, who took 15 or 18 of the rioters 
corn crop is very flattering, but that the cotton crop will prob- _ Prisoners; but an attack having been made upon them, they 
Bese eneatien besbecn | @O* only able to retain eight men ard one woman. In this 

. melee, six or seven of the police were much injured, and two, 
An attack upon 
mestic consumption as can be raised on the plantations, by | the police, made by about 500 men, followed, in which the 
which they establish an independence of the cotton fluctua- , “*ficers stoed their ground, and made several arrests. Shorty 
The slaves in many instances are fed and clothed en- after the mob returned furiously to the attack, and drove the 


police fi he ground. After th » police di 
tirely from the plantation, and the planter has very little to | over re a line canoe rg Leal 


tions. 


, buy, and that little only what he cannot make or raise at Kensington; the workmen did not resume, and quiet was re- 


home ; so that the necessity to sell his cotton is greatly re- | Stored for the remainder of the afternoon. 
duced. and he can lay up bis entire crop for one or two years, || On Monday evening, shortly after dark, the mob again be- 
and dispose of it when the prices suit him. The Times urges | 6%" © assemble on the line of the Railroad, and the first de- 


‘ : | monstration of attack wns upon a house of entertainment 

the practice for general adoption. | called ‘Head Quarters,’ on the west side of Front above 
Lowisiana.—The New-Orleans Courier says: “ Abundant | Maiden street, in which twenty-six of the police were about 
as last year’s cotton crop turned out, we are assured that of | 0 sup, they having been on the watch there since the com- 


this year will exceed it in quality ard quantity, should nothing ™*ncement of the riot. About a thousand men, it is com- 





The growing season, se far, has been an excellent one, and 
the past ten days has been choice weather for our hay ma- 
kers. The yield will be very heavy judging from the accounts 
we have from some of the farms in our neighborhood. Indian 
corn wil be brought to market before the close of the month. 
Our neighbors in Kennebec and Penobscot give the most 
cheering accounts of the Farmers’ prospects.” 

New-Hampshire.—The New-Hampshire Courier says that 
never, since the settlement of Concord, has there been so 
pinching a drought as is now felt in that place and in that part |) 
of the State. Every thing feels it and droops beneath its 
power. Rye, wheat and oats are well nigh ruined, while 
grass is growing in the fields almost toa crisp. Corn too 
suffers greatly. Indeed every thing suffers for the want of 
rain. 

Vermont.—In Vermont there is full an average crop, |! 
though the severe drought seriously injures the potato and | 
corn prospects. i 

Pennsylrania.—The accounts from nearly every section of 
the State are cheering. The aggregate of the crops will 
prove at least equal to the result of last year, while some in- 
dulge a belief that an increase to the extent of 10 per cent. // 
will be realized by a majority of the farmers. This is highly | 
gratifying, especially when we remember that flour was in de- | 
mand in England at the last dates. The abundant crops, 
when considered in connexion with our indebtedness abroad, 
must be noted as a highly favorable sign of the times. The | 
Farmers will be able to liquidate their obligations to the |! 
western store-keepers—the store-keepers will be able to pay H 
off old scores in the Atlantic cities, and thus the effect will be || 
salutary in every point of view. 

Ohio.—The Newark Gazette of J uly 32d says: “The 
ae bone ae to heen thanks to Providence 
traveled through much of Licking and e portion of Daun a 


Feed 
gl 








| happen before November. A planter on Red River, | ted, composed the party which assailed it—and the indwel- 
who made 800 bales last year, calculates on 1000 at least , overawed by the number of the mob, made a quick re- 
this Fall. The Sagar Cane also bids fair to reward the || eet. The general populace entered, and about half past 9, 
planter. So that times would be brisk enough among us, || the flames which bad communicated to the building, burst 


_ ning tewards Charleston with the Northern passengers and. | 


next winter, could ali hands get clear of their debts.” | forth, and the whole edifice was soon one mass of ruins. 

: The Philadelphia North. American of Wednesday notes 
tha! there was no disturbance on the preceding day [Tues 
day] at the scene of the late riot. Arrests of several indi- 
viduals’ were made on the preceding evening, and two of 
them, David Urban and Joseph Jennings, were om Tuesday 
tried and convicted, and sentenced by the Court of General 





Collision of Steambeats—Loss of the Steamboat North 
Carolina.—A fearful collision occurred at sea on Saturday 
night last between the steamboats Governor Dudley and North | 
Carolina, which resulted in the less of the latter boat, together 
with the passengers’ beggage, and the U. S. Mails for the 
South. Providentially no lives were lost. These boats both 
belong to the Wilmington and Roanoke Railroad Company, 
and at the time of the collision, which took place at sea about | 





| Sesssions, one to ten years imprisonment and the other to 


seven. The former was concerned in the arson, the latter 
was an active leader inthe riet. This prompt conduct de 


|| serves and should receive, the thanks of the community—in- 


deed, we are bound to say that that Court has evinced great 


60 miles south of Wilmington, the North Carolina was run- | PTOMPtness and decision in all cases which are brought be- 


Mails, while the Governor Dudley was on her way towards || 
Wilmington. i 

The collisio® took place about 1 o'clock, A. M., it being | 
starlight, with a perfectly calm sea. The boats were going | 
at the rate of 12 or 14 miles an hour, and wese seen by each | 
other for a mile or two before they came together. How they | 
managed to ran into each other is not known. The captain | 
of each boat was in his berth at the time—having stood hie I 
regular watch—the mate of each having charge. The Goy-| 
ernor Dudley’s bow struck the North Carolina between the || 
ladies’ and gentlemen's cabin. The shock was terrible, and | 
in ten minutes after it took place the North Carolina had sunk !! 
to the water’s edge. 

_ The passengers of both boats were all in their berths at the 
time, and had barely time to escape with their lives. The 
great coolness and self-possession manifested on the trying 
occasion by the in = boat were doubtless the means 

{ preventing any le. The small boats were imme-. 
diately manned, and the passengers of the North Carolina all 
conveyed in safety to the Governor Dudley. In about ten 
minutes after every one was transferred to the Jatter, the North 


fore it. We are informed by the Sheriff that the principal 
disturbance was caused or commenced by crowds of beys and 
fernales. It is the determination of that efficer to arrest all 
persons interfering in any way, and it would be therefore ad 
visable for those haying the control of these lads, to keep 
them away. and also for the ‘ gentle’ sex to remove them- 
selves out of the way, unless they wish to follow in the foot- 
steps of the two individuals above mentioned. Bills have 
been found against some ten or twelve more, who will be 
tried at once, and arrests are making constantly. 


I 


Splendid New Steamboat on the Hudson.—The citizens 
of Troy—who yield to none in the Union for enterprise and 
persevering efforts to advance the welfare of their commeni- 
ty—are about to bring into operation between that city and 
New-York the most spacious and elegant steamboat which 
has ever floated on the Hudson. She is called to 
and has an extreme length of deck of 294 feet by a th 
of 61 feet.. Her promenade deck is 212 feet in length. She 
has two engines of 100 horse power each; the diameter of 
her paddie wheels is 29 feet and their breadth 12 feet. Her 
entire cost is nearly $100,000, and it is said that she can ac- 
commodate one thousand as a day boat. The ex- 





then down to the water's , heeled over and annk. 
_ Among the passengers in the North Carolina were several 


periments which have alreedy made give promise 
great speed in her movement. 


——EeEeEe 
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” The Life of Alezander Hamilton; by his Son; John C. 





Hamilton. Vol. U1. Svo. Pp. 563.—Perhaps no other of the 
glorious band by whese virtue, valer, fortitude and sufferings 
our Independence was achieved, and by whose patriotism, 
talents and persevering exertions our Union was established, 
has suffered so deeply in the popular judgement from the ef 
fects of calumny and misrepresentation as Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Although his services to the cause of American Liberty, 
whether in the council or the field, were surpassed by those of 
no one who did not enjoy advantages for wider usefulness by 
reason of superior station, yet, in the popular judgement of 
the last and measurably of the present generation, he is re- 
garded as an ogre—a traitor to the cause te which/he gave 
the energies of his life, and for which he freely poured out his 


blood—an idolater of Despotism, and a foe to the Liberties | Genius of our People. 


of the People. 


driven st the mercy of the elements. 
Under these circumstances, the Convention of 1787 met, at | 
a crisis when it seemed evident that a Federal Government 
must be instituted, or never. The Confederation had come to | 
a dead halt, and the public necessity was imminent. To this 
Convention Col. Hamilton was deputed from this State, though | 
the ruling powers (George Clinton being Governor) here were | 
known to be directly hostile to all his views, and sent two 
Anti-Federalists—Yates and Lansing—to vote him down on 
all important questions. In that Convention various proposi- 
tiens were made for the formation of a closer Union—one 
known as the Virginia, another as the New-Jersey plan; and 
twe were submitted at different times by Col. Hamilton. The 
first was founded on the basis of the English Constisution, 
with salutary modifications, adapting it to the character and | 
It contemplated a Government com-_ 


posed of a House of Representatives elected by the entire | 


This broad continent of error is formed from a nafrow isth- Sree male population of the Country over twenty one years | 


mus of truth. Col. Hamilton did in truth distrust the capacity 
of purely democratic institutions to combine stability and effi- 


of age; a Senate chosen intermediately by the freeholders 
and leaseholders ef the several States; a President, chosen 


ciency in the Government with security to the rights of Pro- t substantially as at present, but by a restricted Freehold Suf- 


perty, encouragement and sapport to general Industry, pro- 
tection and fostering care to the great Interests of the Country, 
and substantial Prosperity and Happiness to the whole Peo- 
ple. If this error of opinion were a grievous one, it must be 
acknowledged that ‘ grievously bath be answered it.’ But, in 
estimating the amount of punishment or reprehension it de- 
serves, we must in common fairness consider at what time 
and under what circumstances it was entertained. It is al- 
ways casy, when the storm has been encountered and happily 


| frage, and to hold his office during good behavior; and a 
| Judiciary substantially as at present. These were the out- 
lines of Col. Hamilton's first suggestion ; founding Govern- 
| mert on a compound basis of Persons and Property. While 
| Property controlled the choice of a President and Senate, 
Persons were to check and balance them in a House of Repre- 

sentatives more democratically constituted thar any Legisla- 
| tive body that this or any other country had ever known ; for 
| af we mistake not, no State had extended the Right of Suffrege 





overcome, to laugh at the apprehensions which its existence 
inspired, but it would be unjust to those who braved and sur- | 
mounted it to forget or deny its reality. 

From the close of her Revolutionary struggle, our Country | 
languished through several years of apathy, anarchy and thrift- | 
lesaness, under the old Articles of Confederation. These were 
found utterly inadequate to subserve the great ends of Govern- | 
ment. Without power to enforce its acts or pay its debts, the 
Confederation neither commanded respect at home nor inspired | 


"beyond tax-payers at so early a period as this. The funda- 
mental! idea of this plan was that a stable and good Govern- 
, ment can only be constituted by a judicious and careful ba- 
lancing of opposite interests so as by their antagonist action 
| to promote the general good. 


| It is easy now to point out and inveigh against the radical 
error of this system, as it is to wonder why the ancients did 
| not discover this continent, or the polarity of the needle, or 
|the art of printing. To sneer at the mistake which tivre has 


credit abroad. In short, we had blundered upon a system aub- | fully corrected is cheap wisdom. But it might be difficalt to 


stantially like that of unhappy Poland, which about that time 
sealed in blood the ruin of a brave People. A Government 
without Revenue, with a shattered Credit and a gigantic Debt, | 


| show that any of the S:ates most distinguished for their De- 


> pred was at that time much in advance of Col. Hamilton, 
in a fair comparison of his project with her own State Consti- 


depending for all its powers and resources on the jealous or | tution. At any rate it would hardly be Virginia, with her 


fectious caprices of thirteen iadependent and paramount sove- 
* | 


htigid Freehold qualification for voting with its natural adjuncts. 


reignties, was absurd in theory and imbecile in operstion.— || Indeed, Mr. Mapison remarked in the debate on the consti 
Under its mockery of protection, the condition of the People | tuiont of the Senate—*“ In England, at this day, if elections 


had scarcely improved since the scourge of War was with- 

drawn from them, and in many respects had grown worse.— 

li had become evident to the eyes of Statesmen that a stronger | 
Government, a closer Union, must be ferméd; or the Country 
vould lapse into Anarchy, from which there is but a single 
step to Despotism. - Affection for a stronger Government was 
but another name for a patriotic hdrrer of discontents and con- 
velsions directly calculated to undermine and subvert the fair 
fabric of Independence and Liberty. 

In meting out the condemnation dye to Col. Hamilton's 
theoretical opinions of Government, we must not forget the 
mighty advances which bave been made since 1787 not only 
in the science of Government but also in the general diffusion 
of Knowledge and Virtue. War is always demoralizing in 
its influences as well on individuals as on Nations; and our 
Country had but recently been the immediate and sorely-tried 


theatre of a seven years’ struggle. The poison of French in-| 
fidelity and licentiousness had been infused into many miods | 


through the intimate connection long subsisting between the 
two countries, and though the soil of America was hardly con- 
genial, the season of War was highly propitious to its diffusion. 


“ were open to all classes of people, the property of the landed 
“proprietors would be insecure; an agrarian law would soon 
“‘take place. 
“ought to secure the permanent interests of the country 
|“ against innovation. Landholders eught te have a share in 
| “the government to support these valuable interests, and to 
“balance and check theother. They ought to be so constituted 


If these observations be just, our government 


| “ as to protect the minority of the opulent against the ma- 


|| “jority. The Senate, therefore, ought to be this body ; and, 
| “to answer these purposes, ought to have permanency and 
|“ stability. Various have been the propositions; but my 
|“ opinion is, the longer they con'inue in office the better will | 
, “ their view be answered.” [Yates’ Notes, p. 169.] 

It is an old truth that ‘ one man may steal a horse with im- ! 
punity, while another is hung for looking ever the hedge ;" | 
but it would be a very nice undertaking to show Hamilton’s 
views were more anti-democratic than these. He did un- 
doubtedly apprehend, as he frankly predicted, that “if we 
incline too much to Democracy, we shall soon shoot into a | 
monarchy ;" but no man would have rejoiced more heartily | 
than he had he lived to realize the complete falsity of the | 








The generation then on the stage of active life had not gene- || prediction. 


rully enjoyed the blessings of Education, and were by no means 





|| It is an interesting fact that a motion to strike out ‘ seven || 


conjecture, on which gallant barques had foundered or been | sentially modified during the progress of the debates in the 


Convention, and he ultimately voted to limit the Executive 
term to three years. Yet he never denied that he had origi- 
nally favored the idea of a Chief Magistrate during good be- 
havior, but frankly admitted it when questioned. 

“ My reasons,” he stated in reply to a query from Gov. 
Lewis, “ were, an exclusien, so far as possible, of the influence 
of Executive Patronage in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, 
and a desire to avoid the incalculable mischief which must re- 
sult from the too frequent elections of thet officer.” In con- 
clusion, he made the following prophetic observation: “ You 
nor I, my friend, may not live to see the day; but most as- 
suredly it will come, when every vital interest of the State 
will be merged in the all-absorbing question of who shall 


| be next Presipenrrt.” 


—We have been beguiled by « contemplation of the char- 
acter and principles of Hamilton into an almost total oblivion 
of the ample and beautiful velume before us. We need only 
say of it, however, that it is werthy of the exalted character 
and honorable career of its distinguished subject. Although 
the production of a son of Hamilton, its value is not marred 
by partisanship or blind devetion. Its statements are amply 
fortified througheut by citations from unquestioned cotempo- 
rary authorities ; and the work will form, when completed, a 
valuable addition to the Constitutional History of the United 
States. The preceding volume traced Col. Hamilton's career 
to the close of his military life; the one before us brings it 
down to the formation of the Federal Constitution. Two 
more, we understand, will be required to carry it through the 
eventful years of Washington's and Adams's Administration, 
the terrific political struggle of 1800, and the ascendancy of 
Jefferson, down to its deplorable and bloody close in 1804.— 
We shall await their appearance with profound interest and 
high-raised expectation. (D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway.) 


Early Diseovery of America.—The Copenhagen Antiqua- 
rians have recently discovered new evidences of the early set- 
tlement of this Continent by the Scandinavians. Dr. Lund,a 
celebrated Danish geologist, has communicated to the North- 
ern Archwelogical Society an interesting acceunt of some ex- 
humations made by Lim in the vicinity of Babia, in Brazil, 
which are confirmatory of the Scandinavian hypothesis. 
His discoveries began with the fragmrnt of a fleg-stone, cov- 
ered with engraved Runic characters, but greatly injured. 
Having succeeded in deciphering several words, which he 
recognized as belonging to the Icelandish tongue, he extended 
his researches, and soon came upon the foundations of houses 
in hewn stdne, bearing a strong archi'ectural resemblance to 
the ruins existing in the northern parts of Norway, in Iceland, 
and in Greenland. Thus encouraged, he went resolutely on, 
and at length, after several days’ digging, found the Scandi- 
navian god of thunder, Thor, with ali his attributes—the 
The Society has com- 
missioned Prof: Rafa (who first established, in an authentic 


hammer, gauntiets, and magic girdle. 


manner, the existence of ancient relations between Iceland 
and North America, anterior to the discovery of this part of 
the world by Columbus) to report on the subject of Dr. Lund’s 
letter, and to publish his report, with a view to direct the at- 
tention of the learned to this very interesting discovery, which 
would seem to prove that the ancients of the North had not 
only extended their maritime voyages to South America, but 
even formed permanent establishments in that country. 


Hunt's Merchant's Magazine for August, was published 
this morning. It contains seven articles in addition to its cus- 
tomary full and valuable reviews, statistics, and miscellanies. 


The first article strikes us as the most interesting ; it is a his- 


| tory of the famous South Sea Bubble, by E. W. Stoughten, 


Esq., and it reflected the events of an era more remarkable 
for the production of chimerical schemes, by designing and 
visionary men, than were ever warmed into Iife in any other 
era of the world. The second article is en the Usury Laws, 


‘0 well informed as the present. Not one in ten persons ha- || years’ as the official term. of the President, and substitute hy James M. Whiton; the third, on the Causes of Unsteadi- 
bitually read a newspaper or any thing else. Intercommuni- | ‘during good behavior’—the most anti-democratic proposi- | ness in the Currency, and the Remedy therefor, by H. C. 
cation was in every respect tardy and imperfect. Men's minds | tion made by Col. Hamilton—was supported by the vote of | Carey; the fourth, on the Laws Relative to Debtor and Cre- 
Were unsettled and impatient of restraint. And up to that mo- | four States— Pennsylvania, Virginia, New-Jersey and Del- | ditor in Connecticut, by James H. Lanman; the fifth, on the 
ment the world had never known an instance of a real, practi- | aware—the first two eminent for their championship of De- | Leather Manufacture; the sixth, a Memoir of S. F. Jansen, 


cal Democracy, swaying the public concerns of a broad coun. | 


‘Ty and .ubs'sting through trials and aces. All was experi- 
ment in that direction—a boundless ocean of speculation and 


|| Mapison. 


Mr. Hamilton's views on this as on other points were es- 





i) 





by Judge Marvin of Flomda, and the eighth on Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures. [Freeman Hunt. 


| mocracy; and among the votes in its favor was that of a Lord Mayor of London; the seventh, on the Law of Salvage, 
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Origin of Copy Rights.—While the discussion of various | planck, Silliman, Ingersoll, Duer, Story, Everett, Henry, Le-|) 0 


systems of literary copy-right continues, a notice of the histery 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





| gare, Redfield—certainly we have enough men ef ability and | the C of New-Jersey, at Princeton, takes place this year 





Inteliigence.—The annual commencement of 


of the existing laws on the subject may be of interest. The | learning; but can they be induced to join in the formation and 
first appearance of any thing in the shape of a legal security | to exert themselves to establish the character of an ‘ Ameri- 
granted to authors for their productions, is referred, by Mr. | can Society ?’ wl al - 

D'Israeli, to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. No book was The British Magazines for July.—Mrs. oe 
allowed to be published without the permission of the licen- I ner ofttins of Os ines received by the British Q i 
sers of the press, who were instructed, for the better protec- ‘Bteshweel? ts oe es useal. The leading article, on 


tien of literary property, only to give one license for the same Style, and the fourth, on Personification, are excellent in 
book. This does not, however, appear to have had the de- | 


on the last Wednesday of September. On the day preceding 
the ammual oration before the Literary Societies will be daliy. 
ered by John Johns, D. D. of Baltimore. 

At the commencement of Union College on Wednesday 
last week, the graduating class consisted of 105 members, 
The honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on President 
McGuffey, of the Ohio University, and on Murray Hofinan, 
one of the Vice Chancellors of New-York. The honorary de. 


sired effect, since these persons were easily tampered with by 
the booksellers of those days, to furnish half a dozen authori- 
ties to different persons for the same work. In Queen Anne’s 
reign, the office of licenser of the press was done away with, 


and literature received a more definite and decided pretection: |, 


a limited term was granted to every author to reap the fruit 
of his labors; after which a man’s right in his own work 
ceased altogether. This has been the case ever since. 





Questions and Answers on Law, alphabetically arranged, 


with References to the most approved Authors: by Asa 


Kinne. New-York: Printed, not Published.—We had 


occasion some months ago to commend ‘Questions and Ap- | 
swers on Blackstone’ and ‘ Questions and Answers on Kent's | 


Commentaries’ by the author of the volume now before us. 
The present work is of the same general character, but more 
valuable, on many accounts, than either of the preceding. 
Agencies, chancery proceedings, partnerships, and some two 
hundred other subjects are arranged alphabetically, defined, 
and the laws, and the opinions of the mest eminent jurists, in 
relation to them, given in a condensed but perspicuous mam 
ner. A work of this kind must be extremely valuable to men 


engaged in any kind of business as well as to the legal pro- | 


fession, and if Mr. Kinne can be persuaded to permit its pub- 
lication he would do himself and the public a benefit. 


Shetland and the Shetlanders, or the Northern Circuit : 
By Catharine Sinclair.—It is but a few weeks since we 
noticed ‘ Scotland and the Scotch’ by this sprightly and agree- 
able writer, and now we have before us its continuation, 


quite equal to the commencement in all its characteristics— | 
full of steries, sharp sayings, happy allusions, inuendoes, | 


aphorisms and serious reflections. 
tures of social life apparently more true than Miss Sinclair's, 
nor books of travel more entertaining. The American edition 
is quite equal in the beauty of its typography to that printed 
in London. [1 vol. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co.]} 


The Democratic Magazine.—The contents of the last 
number of this magazine are not quite so varied as are desi- 
rable this fervid weather, but th: articles are well written and 
on important topics. The upening paper is a Review of Gui- 


zot’s Essay on Washington, the second, on Carlyle’s ‘ Char- | 


tism,’ and the third and most interesting, on the Mineral Lands 
of the United States, which contains a large amount of im- 
portant information. ‘The Progress of Society,’ *‘ Who Gov- 
erns then?’ and ‘Senator Tappan of Ohio,’ are among the 


remaining titles of articles. [ Washington, S. D. Langtree. 


The Lady's Book for August, edived by Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and Louis A. Godey, is embellished 
with a beautiful engraving entitled ‘ The Pilgrim.’ The lit- 
erary contents of the present number are very interesting, and 
of a character creditable to the periodical literature of the 
country. (Published by Israel Post, 88 Bowery.) 





The Address of M. C. Patterson, Esq, recently delivered 
before the Columbian Peithologian Society in the chapel of 
Columbia College, has been published by Wiley & Putnam. 
The subject is Primary Education, and the address has been 


We have never seen pic- | 


| poems, announced some time ago, has been delayed in con- 


|| wel Slick, Esq. of Slickville,’ is announced in London. The! 


| their way ; of the paper on Germany we give the substance, 
i and of the one on Circassia, the whole, in our ewn last issue, 
| and therefore need give no opinion; the continuation of ‘ Ten 


gree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. Albert Barnes of Philp. 
delpbia. The honerary degree of A. M. was conferred on 
William McGeorge, of Poughkeepsie, and on Alexander Wa. 
son, of Galway. On Monday evening preceding, Prof, 
Reed, of Philadelphia, pronounced an eulogy om the charac- 
ter of the late Prof. Savage, and on the next evening Dr. 
Barnes addressed the sacieties on the progress and prospects 
of Science. 

The Rev. Robert Davidson, pastor of the McCord Church, 
in Lexington, Tenn. has been elected President of Transylva. 
nia University, and will enter fermally upon the duties of his 
office at the opening of the next session in October. 

Professor Thompson of Marion College, Missouri, former; 
of Massachusetts, committed suicide recently in a state of 
| partial derangement, and was found dead in the woods with, 
pistol im his band. 

There were sixteen graduates at the late commencement o 


|| Thousand A-Year,’ is as spirited as the preceding chapters, 
| and the remaining contents able and interesting. The open- 
|| ing article in ‘ The Metropolitan’ is a sketch of the city of Na- 
|| ples, by C. G. Addison, the well-known traveler, and the fif- 
|| teen papers beside of which the number is composed are of 


! the excellence usual in that miscellany. 

| Fay hes recommenced writing for the ‘ Mirror.’ In that 
popular miscellany for to-day is a sketch of the obsequies of 
\| the late King of Prussia, equaling the best passages in ‘ Nor- 
man Leslie’ or the ‘ Countess Ida.’ 


| The New Testament.—We decline writing a criticism of 
| this work, which we believe has already obtained considera- 
| ble reputation in this and other countries; but to so many of 
| our readers as have not met with it we recommend the minis- | Rutgers College, New-Brunswick. The henorary degree 
'| ture edition published by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, 11, D, was conferred on Hon. Robert Strange, of North 
| as altogether the mest beautiful that has been issued in this || Caroling and the honorary degree of A. M. was conferred c 
country. It has the marginal readings of the Polyglot edi-) Rey, James C. How, of Delaware ; Rev. William A. Goi, 
eee — Rev. Elias Heimer, and Rev. Antrim Campbell, of Penn} 

‘ The Life ond Adventures of Editor Bombast, alias J vania. The venerable President Milledoler presided, as ve 
| G. B—A Scotch Pedlar’s Tale, as Related by him to Mrs. | \earn by the Christian Intelligencer, at the commencement for 
| Clark’.—This is the title of a closely printed pamphlet sent to the last time as President of the College; his resignatic 

us with a request to ‘ notice,” by the author. We have not _ having been tendered to the Board of Trustees, and accepted 
| a doubt that it contains as much truth as half the works that | by them. 


| are printed, though it is not at all to our taste. For sale at The Bunker Hill Monument.—The most fashionable and 
the ‘ Big Tree,’ in Wall-street. \infleential women of Boston—the wives of Daniel Webster, 
reg oe George Bancroft, William Appleton, and others—beld « meet: 
in ing last Tuesday, to make arrangements for the Great Fair 
Wilson’s ‘ American Ornithology’ we understand will) in aid of the Bunker Hill Monument, to be held during the 
| soon be published by Otis, Broaders & Co. of Boston, in a|}second week in September. The ladies of Salem, Newbury- 
style appropriate for general circulation. Their edition will | port, and other large towns in Massnchusetts, have also held 
include all the discoveries of Audubon, Bonaparte, Richard- meetings preparatory to efforts in behalf of the same object. 
| son and others, and while equaling in beauty of typography | There is no longer cause to doubt the completion of tha 
and excellence of illustration any similar work yet published, | column to the first patriots, commenced under the most en 
will be sold at a price within the means of all who may feel || couraging circumstances, but retarded by a variety of misfor- 
an interest in this delightful study. It will certainly have a! tunes till the present season. 
great circulation. 

Mr. Halleck has completed his compilation of the Poetry | 
of Great Britain, and the Harpers will ere long issue it from 
the press. Mr. Bryant's Selection of American Poetry we 
understand is nearly all stereotyped. It will open with ‘ Hasty 
Pudding,’ and comprise many other good things by our older 
bards which have been yielded temporarily to oblivion. 

The publication of Pierpont's ‘ Airs of Palestine’ and other 




















| Literarp Intelligence. 


' 





Steamboat Disasters.—On the 9th July the steamboat Cor- 
sican, while on ker way from. New-Orleans to St. Louis, we 
| aceidently sunk near Memphis, having on beard about 300,000 

dollars, belonging to a colony of Germans, bound tm Peoria. 

No lives lost. The steamboat Alton had reached the place 
| and succeeded in drawing the sunken boat near the shore, © 

that it was probable the money would be recovered. Qn the 

10th, about thirty-seven miles from Harrisburg, Ia., the stea™- 
| sequence of the absence of the elequent author from Boston. |) bens Renesiden took fire, burned to the water's edge and sunk. 
It will, we are assured, be ready in a few weeks, and h | The American was bound to New-Orleans. The steambont 
pagers leet - lg y ena we DOPE | Velocipede, lying opposite the city of. Lafayette, La., took 

it will contain the poem read this week before the Societies | yes . y aged > 
| of Dartmouth by the Aristides of the ‘ Modern Athens.’ \ Gre about | o'clock on the morning of the 13th, and was 

A new series, the third, of the ° Sayings and Doings of Sam- | tirely destroyed. = = 

f North-Eastern Boundary.—It is reported that Capt. Tel 
author, Judge Haliburton, of Nova Seotia, sends out the MS, | cot, of the U, $. Engineers, Prof. Renwick, of Columbia Col 
by the Britannia, to-day. We learn that the new tour lege, and Prof. Cleveland, of Ohio, have been appointed by 
_ commences at Halifax, passes through New-Brunswick, Maine | the President Commissioners for the exploration and survey 
and New-England, and terminates at New-York, where Mr. | the North-Eastern Boundary, under the late act of Cor 







|| Slick embarks for England. It is probable, therefore, that it 
|| will be followed by an English series. 
1 Washington Irving has been some time engaged on a new 
work relating to the visits of Columbus to this Continent, | 
which will probably appear in the fall. 
The ingenious Mr. Joseph Dorfeuille, who died recently in | 
Brooklyn, left im readiness for the press a work on American. 
Antiquities, which is announced to appear shortly. 
Tbe works of the‘late Dr. Follen, edited by his atcom-| 


widow, are in the of Hilli . 
Sentence. press tlliard, Gray & Co. and 


very highly commended by critics in whom the public have 
confidence. 





An‘ American Society.'—A writer in the Boston Courier 
suggests the establishment of an association in this country 
similar in its general characteristics to the Institute of France | 
or the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh. We have | 
men in America who would adorn such a society, but it is | 
questionable if they would devote to one the requisite atten- | 
tion. Albert Gallatin, M. Duponceau, Noah Webster, John 

Quiney Adams, James Marsh, J. G. Audubon, Gulian C. Ver- 


ad 


gress appropriating $25,000 for that purpose. A more ex 
cellent selection could nor have been made. 


3 

Hon. 8. S. Prentiss, the distinguished Whig orator of 
Mississippi, is on his way te the scenes of his chi is 
Maine, and relieves the fatigaes of travel by making Harrison 
speeches. He is u brilliant and effective stump speaker. 

“ The People's Friend” is the English of the title of * 
new German paper just established at Buffalo, N.Y. It i* 
publishhd by F. S. Thormias & Co, and edited by Wim. Meye" 
—Whig in politics. 
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FROM MEXICO. 

The sctosner Patriot, which arrived at New-Orleans on 
the 17th, brings later accounts from Campeachy, whence she 
sailed on the 8th inst. The port is now in of the 
Federalists, and has been since the 16th of June last. On 
that day the garrison of Cam y, to the number of two 
ee men, surrendered. The terms of the capitulation 
were, that the prisoners should be permitted to carry away 
with them their arms and baggage. They were transported 
to Vera Cruz in five schooners belonging to the Federalists, 
under convoy of a French corvette. On landing the tfoops, 
the agreement was that the Federal schooners should be per- 
mitted to return unmolested, and the French corvette attended 
the squadron in order to enforce the fulfilment of the ec. 
tion. The utmost quiet and good order reigned throug 
Yucatan. 

Captain Hoffman, of the schooner Cumanche, reports that 
fears were entertained at Matamoras of an invasion of Texas, 
and that preparations were making for ite defence. [tis pre- 
sumed that Tobasco has surrendered to the Federalists, as the 
last advices state that a body of 700 men were within a few 
leagues of the city. 

ty the schooner Cumanche, we are in receipt of advices 
to the 3d inst. from Matamoras. Gen. Arista was in com- 
mand of the place, having returned from his pursuit of the 
Federalists in Texas. Every thing was quiet in Matamoras. 

According to the Equilibrio of Mexico of the 9th ultimo, the 
Government had contracted for 2006 loads of maize, a consid- 
erable quantity of ammunition, and some specie, to be con- 
veyed to Campeachy in an English brig-of-war for the central 
garrison of that city, beseiged by the Federalists. 

A fierce dispute is waging between the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of Peabla. The Governor insists that the rev- 
crend prelate is making efforts to exercise authority that does 
not of right belong to him. 

The President has vetoed’ the law muenty genes by the, 
Mexican Congress, allowing the importation of timber suita- | 


ble for building into the ports of Matamoras and Tampico, on | 


for a few years has been engaged in engraving in this city, and 
more recently in executing ‘ shin-plasters,’ was suspected of 
being concerned in counterfeiting bank notes. Unfortunately 
for the public, he had come into possession of a large quanti 
of dies and apparatus formerly used by Messrs. Burton, Ed. 
monds & Co.,a respectable bank-note engraving company, 
whose effects a few years since went into the hands of as- 
signees and were sold. Ten dollar notes of the Catskill Bank 
had beer discovered, of a suspicious character, which could 
but with difficulty be ascertained to be fergeries, having been 

from the original dies formerly used for the Catskill 
10’s. It is said that last week, early one morning, a person 
was discovered at Hoboken burying something, which was 
found afrerward to be a package of counterfeit $10 notes to a 
large amount, on the Catskill Bank. From suspicions of 
Hulseman, connected with the circumstances, steps were en- 
tered upon for his apprehension, but he was missing. Nothing 
has benn heard of him since, but there is reason to believe he 
has gone to Canada. 


Shocking Event.—There is great excitement at Natchez, 

from the death of Col. John Thos. Winn, who was inhu- | 
manly shot by some wretch, outside of the house, while the 
Col. was sitting at tea at the mansion of his mother, Mrs. 
Walton, near Washington, Miss. A letter in the Journal of 
Commerce describes the affecting scene. He received the | 
contents of a gun heavily charged with buck shot, fired on || 
the outside of a window about ten feet behind him, and fell |) 
dead, with a single shriek and exclamation, in the presence | 
of his youthful wife, his sister, and a circle of friends which || 
surrounded the table, and were at the instant listening to his || 


—_— 








just returned, in Jefferson county. The most extraordinary | 
circumstance is, that no trace can be found of the perpetra- | 


Nine Persons Killed by Lightning.—The Charleston 
(S. C.) Mercury states, that out of 20 negroes on Mr. Hen. 





paying a duty of 30 per cent. of its value. | 

Another new plan of reform is to be laid before the Mexi- | 
can Congress in all this present month. The plan is to em- 
brace the views of all parties. 


a thunderstorm, Friday evening, July 17th nine were struck | 
dead, and most of the rest severely stunned. Two were || 


animated account of a fourth of July fete from which he bad Hl 


tor of the atrocious deed, for he was universally esteemed, | dies or ¢ 
and by his slaves loved as a father. ) * Academical Institute,’ No. 359 Broome-st. on Monday next, August 


Middleton's plantation, near Woodstock, in that State, during | 
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ee 
Melancholy Accident:—A widow lady by the name of 


Young, of Hamden, near Bangor, and two daughters, 
aged 19 and 20, were drowned on the 16th ult. while bath- 
ing in the river. They had been accustomed to bathe at the 
spot where they wered drowned, but an alteration of the 
tides, it is sup , deceived them and caused the accident. 
Mrs. Y. bas left a son and daughter, and a handsome pro- 


perty. 

Red River Raft.—A channel has been cut through the 
raft to permit the passing of any of the boats. The ions 
were clear of water, but there was considerable sickness from 
ague and bilious fevers. 

Resumption of _ Payments by the Charleston Banks. 

Charleston Patriot of Saturday states that the Plan- 
ters’ and Mechanics’ Bank, the South Carolina Bank, the 
Union Bank, the State Bank, and the South Western Rail- 
road Bank of Charleston had resolved to resume specie pay- 
ments forthwith. The Bank of Charleston and the Bank of 
the State, not having suspended specie payments, all the 
Banks in Charleston now pay specie. 

China Seas.—The Boston Journal says :—* It is now ru- 
mored, and we hope and believe that there is some substan- 
cial foundation for it, that five ships are about to be despatched, 
as soon as circumstances will admit, for the East Indies, to 
consist of the Independence, Constellation, Concord and two 
other sloops of war—the squadron to be commanded by Com- 
modore Warrington.” 








Family Cabinets.—A company of ladies and gentiemen are making 
arrangements for aiding each other in forming collections of minerals, 

| plants, shells, &c. for the use of families and schools, by a series of 
‘ scientific excursions’ in the vicinity of New-York, and by exchanging 
with their respective friends in other parts of the country. Any la- 
interested in the object are invited to meet at the 





3d, at 9 o'clock A. M., to make arrang 
_ Mr. Hocsroox will assist in the undertaking. 





for the proposed object. 





THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER. 
A new and ealarged edition ef this work will be put to press as reon 


i killed some yards from the house. The effects of the electric i as the returns of the August Elections shall bave been received. Its 


Tke Diario del Gobierno of the 6th ult. states that a serious | fluid were strongly manifested on the deceased. Their fea- || character and reliability are well known to the public. The new edi- 


revolution had recently broken out in the Californias, but that 
the timely and energetic action of the Governor proved suffi- 
cient to quell it. Forty-seven of the ringleaders, mostly for- 
eigners, were transported to San Blas, to be sentenced, &c. || 

Gen. D. Jose Urrea arrived in the city 6f Mexico om the | 
6th of June, He was conveyed to one of the apartments of 
the establishmeat of the old inquisition, and all intercourse 
with his friends strictly prohubited. 

The authorities of Vera Cruz have petitioned Congress for 
a site in the city for the erection of a poor-house, or a house 
of refuge, for these who suffered in the war with France. It 
is thought that the Government will grant-€20,000 a year for 
its support out of the late tax of April, 1838. 


New Counterfeits.—Counterfe its on the Bank of Vernon, | 
of various denominations have madetheir appearance. Among | 
them are $10s, letter A, payable te A. Van Ness—dated Jan. 


tures and bodies bloated and swollen to the full extent of the tion will show the vote of each State by Counties in the last Preside. - 
skin, were so disfigured as to nearly obliterate the identity of tial Election, with the votes of said States and Counties, so far as 
the individyals, the blood, uncoagulated, poured from therr |) practicable, at all subsequent Electioas, down te the latest moment. 
noses and ears, the muscles, as is usual, so entiyely relaxed, | It will be issued about the Ist of September, and early orders are so- 
as to permit the body to be flexed in any direction. In two | licited, to determine the amount ef the edition ; and the earliest will 
only of these was there any abrasion of the skin, and that | be inflexibly supplied with the first printed copies. The whole will 
slight, extending merely to the cuticle. | form a neat and most convenient pamphlet of some 50 or 60 pages, 
I coe eae oe tee tongs eer | Seance aS cane er ece nae 
. on we ex-! . 
=~ a destructive than ever before Seed in that city. H ee, Sages Se _— PR Sam 
Besides the flood at the Tiber creek, there was a complete TO PRINTERS—A BARGAIN. 
overflow of the sewer which runs from the north of E street, || The subscriber has 300 Ibs. of new Minton Tyre (White & Hagar’s 
and is conducted by arched culverts undernath E and D streets cast) which, being bought wt a bargain, he will sell for 50 cents a 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, into the Washington canal. All pound cash, and throw in the boxes. Apply soon to 
the houses and buildings situated in the low ground between | Now-York, Aug. 1, 1840. H. GREELEY & Co. 30 Ann-st. 
D and E streets were deluged with water to a great depth; | - a : ——— 3 











15, 1840—signed S. Case, Cash., John J. Knox, Pres. The 
vignette is a figure of Hope. On the left end of the bill « fe- | 
male with a sickle in her bead On the right end a steamboat | 
and ship. They can be detected by remarking that the genu- || 
ine red backs are all signed by the Comptroller of Few-York. || 
The counterfeit $50« are of letter A, payable to James | 
Strong, dated Jan. 8, 1840. The vignette a sailor seated || 
ona bale of goods with a flag in his left hand. On the left 

isa full length figure of Liberty. Signed S. Case, Cashier ; | 
John J. Knox, President. They can be detected by noticing i 
that the backs of these notes are not printed in More- | 
over, they are not signed by the Comptroller, as are the | 
genuine bills, There are counterfeit $5s, $20s and $100s in| 
circulation. 

Ten dollar notes of the Lafayette Bank of Cincinnati of a 
counterfeit issue have appeared in that city ; they have no re- 
semblance to the genuine—the paper thin, light colored and 
greasy; Vignette, an eagle with wings extended ; left side a 
Cupid astride of a lion, letter B., purporting to be engraved 
by Woodruff and Hammond. 

The Cashier of the Commercial Bank of Providenco, gives 
notice, that the one dollar bills of that Bank from the new 
plate, vignette representing a Steersman, have been altered 
to ten dollars. The Bank has issued no bills of that denomi- 
nation from the new plate; the only bills they have issued 
from the new plate are 1’s and 3's, and they are all dated 
July 15, 1840. The altered bills may be deteoted, also, by 
noticing that the word ‘one dollar’ in small letters in the mar- 
gin of the bill are blotted out. 

Bills of the denomination of $20 of the Bank of Orwell, 
Vt. are im circulation. They are spurious, that Bank having 
issued no $20 notes. 

The Journal of C ree of Tuesday states that much in- 
terest has been excited by discoveries of extensive facilities 
for counterfeiting, and of actual connterfeiting, of a most per- 
fect character. It appears that a foreigner, an engraver of 
ordinary attainments in his art, by the name of Hulseman, who 














Married, 

In this city, July 23, George Bulkley to Elizabeth daughter of Ben- 
jamin Andrews. 

July 26, G. Yells, Esq. to Jane Syms. 


: July 26, Darius R. Mangam to Henrietta Mackrill 
Heavy Damages.—A few days ago an important case was July 27, Richard Hepburn to Maria J. Curry. 


tried at the United States District Court, held at Columbus, || July 28, Charles B. Deforest to Pawela B. eldest daughter of James 

Ohio, M'Lean and Leavtit, presiding. The parties were Mc- | Russell, E 

Kenney vs. Neil, Moores & Co., stage coach preprietors. It | July *. 

was shown satisfactorily to the court and jury, that Messrs. | 720 : , - 
2" yy wepente ~ jury, July 28, Charles C. Miller to Harriet N., daughter of David Cook. 

Neil, Moere & Co. were very extensively concerned as stage || At Brooklyn, July 24, George Jonas Bechtel te Marga: et Dreyer. 

coach proprietors, and generally gave entire satisfaction to || Phileteiphia, July 23, Rev. J. Fielding to Maria Madeira, Mission- 

rica. 


80 were the cellars under the stores on the north side of || 
Pennsylvania Avenue. In the various parts of the city, much | 

has been done by the caving in of brick pavements 
nd other footwalks. 


enry James, of Albany, to Mary R., daughter of the late 


the public. Yet, in this instance, it was evident that the f aries to A 


y, July § is ci ia Kis simer, of 
great injury sustained to the plaintiff was caused by the up- |) Atveny, Saly 23, Somes Ghew, of this city, to Marts Kk clmer, « 


Bethlehem. 
setting of the coarch while in the charge of a driver who was |, North Salem, Mass., July 15, William H. Mead, of this city, to Sa- 
incapable of taking charge of the horses. 


The jury returned || rah Theall. : 
a verlict of damages for the plaintiff, five thousand three | Pawtacket, R. I, July 29, Robert M. Aborn, of te benno Bie 
hundred and twenty-three dollors. 


Extrvordinay Hot Weather in Canada.—The Quebec 
Mercury of July 18th, says :— So long a continuance of ex- 
cessively hot weather as has prevailed this summer, has not 
been for many vears known in Lower Canada; the thermome- 


ter has indicated, for hours after sunset, a degree of tempera- 
ture, even in the country, equal to 86 degrees of Farhenheit. 


During the early part of yesterday, it was at 90, but in the | 


afternoon, clouds which had been for many hours collecting, 
broke in refreshing showers, and the mercury fell to 70 de- 
geees. The rain has refreshéd the country, and been gene- 
rally beneficial to farmers. 


Steamboat Disasters.—We learn from Capt. Barrett, of 
the steamboat Victor, arrived on Tuesday from St. Louis, 
that the steamboat Corsican, while on her way from New- 
Orleans to St. Louis was accidentally sunk near Memphis, 
having on board about 300,000 dollars belong to a colony of 
Germans bound to Peoria. No lives lost. The steamboat 
Alton had reached the place and succeeded in drawing the 
sunken boat near shore, so that it was probable the meney 


would be recovered. d 


ards, Bassett & Aborn, New-York, to Dorcas W., daughter of Israel 
| Sheldon, Esq., of Gaston, Ala. Tis 

| Marshall, Michigan, July 20, George Y. Gilbert, Esq. of this city, to 
| Mary S., daughter of Jabez 8. Fitch, Esq. 





Died, 

In this city, July 25, Josiah H. Post, aged 33 years. 
July 26, Jacob Tabele, 73. Patrick Pickett, 36. 
July 27, Harman Westervelt, 50. Ira M. Robbins, 44. 
July 27, Alice, wife of Samuel Packwood, 60. 
July 27, Amelia, daughter of Lambert Morange, 10. 
July 28, Francis, youngest son of Rev. Charles A. Davie. 
July 24, Hester, wife of Wm. M. Garrison, 23 
July 28, Achilles Merlin, 30. 
July 29, Nathar ie! Woodhull, only son of N. B. Blunt, 6 months. 
July 29, Joha Crygier, 38. 
At Jamaica, L. 1., July 25, 9 Everett, 96. 
Albany, July 23, Elijah Brainard, 56. : 
| July 24, Marthe Aus only daughter of Rev. Noah Levings, former- 
jly of this city. p 
| July 27, Rev. Robert McKee, Professor in the Albany Female Aca- 
demy, 42. 

duly Q7, Peter Germond, of the Fort Orange Hotel, 60. 

Boston, July 22, Reed, police officer. 

Providence, R.1. July 27, James C. Greene, of the firm of Greene & 
Brother, New York, 3. 

Portsmouth, Va., July 23, Lieut. John L. Ball, U.S. Navy 
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know how sweet The words ef love thoa'ri 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Yet, no'—ne werds, for they 
Bat balf can tell Love's feeling } 
weet fewers alone can #1y 
What passions fears revealing ! 
A ence bright Hese’s wither’d leaf, 
A tew’riag Lily brekes ! 
@h, these may paint a gricf, 
Ne werds could e’cr have spoken. 


THIRD VERSE. 
Net such, my gay Gazelle, 
The wreath theu specdest over 
Yon moonlight dale, to tell 
My Landy hew I leve her! 
And, what te ber will sweeter be 
Than grme the richest, rarest, 
Prea Trath’s immertail tree, 
One fadelese ical thou bearcst. 























THE POET'S SUMMONS. 

“Retvrs! return!’—Thus ever in mine ear 
There sounds a voice which calls me to the grave: 
“Thou, unto whem the very skies drew near— 
To whom the seas were opened as one wave! 
Qh! thou that to the beautiful wert born— 
To whom the keys of Heaven were given in trust, 

With all thy gifts and powers—return, return ! 
Back to the grosser earth—back, back to dust!” 


Not as the voice that in the old time, borne 
Unto the patriarch o'er a wrecked world driven, 
Told of green spots unto the ocean-worn, 
To me that summons came, tho’ winged frem Heaver : 


o 





ay em too deep was in that earthward call; 
iow had I slumbered o’er my mind's decay, 


Who, crowned with stars, had suffered them to fall, . 


And woke not till my glory passed away! 


Too late I feel how every holy thought 
Sits, throned for empire, in the poet's soul, 
And waits but till by him to beauty wrought, 
To sway its gentle sceptre of control ! 
Yet oh! mot all tuo late, if even in death 


One heaven-born strain might make its source adored ; 


Oh! let that strain ascend in one full breath, 
And in that breath, Great God 





! | be red! 
dee E. a. Mwrien. 
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THE LIFE OF 
Ham Ton. 
Breadway. 
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